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REVIEWS 





fle Cicisbeo. A Tragedy, in five acts. Ren- 
shaw. 
Wuex on former occasions, in our notices of 
‘Jon’ and ‘ La Valliére,’ we took leave to ex- 
a doubt as to that second advent of “ gor- 
tragedy,” then so loudly trumpeted by our 
cotemporaries, we felt reasonably certain that 
gr modest misgivings would not put out even 
the foggy exhalation which they had mistaken 
for the pillar of light, and around which they 
vere rejoicing—and of this the times have given 
and thus quieted our consciences ; for the 
six months have produced more tragedies 
than the preceding six years. Some of these we 
jue briefly noticed’; while the majority, “ too 
jad for a blessing, too good for a curse,” have 
been allowed to quietly to the trunk-makers. 
Fay be it remembered, had 















Our argument, 
uclusive reference to the genius of the age, and 
wt to the genius of individuals. We did not 






deny that some single work might be pro- 
duced, worthy even to take its place among the 
materpieces of the Elizabethan age, but that 
there was no hope that any body of dramatic 
rature, worthy to be so called, could now be 
sed. We must, for honour and consis- 
’ssake, enforce this distinction on the mind 
d the reader, otherwise the solitary work now 
consideration, might be thought to invali- 
our whole ment. 
The writer of ‘The Cicisbeo’ is wholly un- 
a to us, and his name is modestly withheld 
een from the title-page. The work, therefore, 
ane before us to be tried on its own merits ; but 
twas impossible to read even the preface, with- 
mba conviction that the writer was no ordinary 

































































_ SKnovel,” he therein observes, “ is easily read, and 
ain to afford amusement of some sort. A tra- 
on the contrary, requires in the reader a con- 
mlerable exertion of the imagination, and makes 
luge demands upon the attention, and is yet, although 
iit be very excellent it may give excitement and 
tweed the highest character, by no means certain 
Waffording a tittle of the poorest description of en- 
jorment. se 
“In the following drama it has been an object with 
te author to diminish the chance of its failing alto- 
gether of remunerating the trouble of a reader by 
infyting into it some of what he trusts are the attrac- 
tims of a philosophical novel, without prejudice, he 
lusthe presumption to hope, to its character as a 
trmatic work ; by which attempt he perhaps affords 
tne proof that he is too much of a philosopher to care 
prily about the applause of his readers, provided 
tty reap some advantage from it in the shape of sor- 
‘™, uneasiness, and distrust of their own hearts ; the 
&titement of which latter feeling is the only moral 
ect which the drama can ever have, or ought to 
tmat. In his natural love for and yearning after 
«mfort and ease of heart, man is too apt to consider 
tat all things which tend to produce in him a con- 
‘twy state, are to be eschewed, on principles of wis- 
om; and it is this feeling, now so prevalent in this 
try, to which, among many other causes, is at- 
ttbutable the decline of taste for tragedy, and the 
Uereased demand for dramas and novels of a farcical 
aid cheerful nature: but the sublimating and soften- 
"g effects upon the heart and mind of thunder storms, 
deaths, plagues, and other dreadful visitations 
the hand of Providence, indicate a constant ne- 
ity for such sort of excitement, in order to keep 
the sense of security which is at the bottom of 
If the vices peculiar te the inhabitants of popular 










































































cities, or, more 
families.” 

Now, though the reader may not altogether 
concur in the author’s conclusions, he must feel 
that there breathes throughout this passage that 
noble disregard of the world’s judgment which 
is characteristic of a man confident in the purity 
of his intentions, and the self-sustaining energy 
of his genius,—and we only regret that “ thun- 
der storms” are not confined to “ popular cities,” 
or “ sudden deaths, plagues, and other dreadful 
visitations,” to “‘ members of thriving families,” 
that the illustration might have been as philo- 
sophically true as it is beautiful.—But to the tra- 
gedy itself. 

That the reader may appreciate the passages 
we mean to quote, we must give some account 
of the dramatis persone, for of plot there is 
none—“ action” “ not being the medium through 
which the author designed to excite the reader,” 
a circumstance which he now fears may, “ quite 
contrary to his original design,” make ‘ The Ci- 
cisbeo’ “unsuitable for theatrical representa- 
tion.” The scene, then, is laid in Rome—“ time 
of action, about two weeks in the seventeenth 
century”—principal characters, Cecil, Atherton, 
Eckhardt, and the Countess Stromi. Cecil and 
Atherton are Englishmen—the former “a re- 
cluse,” who “loved to wander in a cloud,” and 
had fled from his country some years before, 
professedly 

To study, under every aspect, human nature, 
And thus, if anywhere perfection lurk, 
To find it out— 
but, in truth, because his cousin Laura preferred 
Atherton. He is a man of fine feelings, and 
fine genius, of course—a cross hetween Hamlet 
and Manfred, and he thus describes himself :— 
A sluggard and a coward have I been, 
Hiding myself beneath the petticoats 
Of inactivity. 
Atherton, when the drama opens, had arrived 
at Rome, in search of his old friend,—they had 
grown up together, and their young affections 
were so intimately interwoven that we must 
leave the reader to unravel the mystery—I, says 
Atherton, 


ially, to the bers of thriving 


* 


loved Laura that she pitied Cecil, 
And that I loved him, she loved me,—and then 
I loved him more that he had been the cause 
Of my success. 
Their mutual regard, he says, was such, 
Time could not find a pore wherein 
To breathe a single globule of decay. 

Eckhardt is a German painter, and the new 
friend of Cecil. He describes himself, and in 
this instance we will “ take the ghost’s word for 
a thousand pounds,” as 

half fool and half philosopher, 
Half moralist, half sinner. 
He is a great talker, but no orator, as he mo- 
destly confesses :— 
In all that leaves my lips "twixt tone and sense 
There is so little harmony, that when 
I woo, the women are not thrill’d, but sneeze. (!) 

The Countess Stromi is what in England we 
should call a lodging-house keeper, who takes in 
the two latter, and “does” for one of them. 
Eckhardt is in love with her, and she with 
Atherton. Just before the opening of the drama 
Eckhardt becomes acquainted with Atherton— 
their introduction was somewhat strange— 

Now often from the window of his rooms, 
Which are abreast of mine, he would be reading 
The living page that chatter'd ‘neath his eye 

While I was doing so too. ‘Twas thus one morn, 
A week perhaps that I had seen him thus, 

That we became acquainted. 





This acquaintanceship brings about an inter- 
view between Cecil and Atherton—a scene of 
overpowering interest—the interest of which, it 
appears, explains the whole mystery of Cecil's 
long silence—which, says Atherton, 

once seem’'d strange to me; but now I see 
The wisdom of the man who hath amass’d, 
By saving letter-paper, such a store 
Of rich delights as that which now awaits 
Our fast approaching meeting. 


The two old friends, however, do not cousin 
kindly—and, after many bickerings and up- 
braidings, Cecil, maddened at the dog-in-the- 
manger spirit of Atherton, who will neither take 
Laura himself, nor let any one else have her, in- 
vites him to a stroll on the Pincian :— 


The sloping Pincian that immures and binds, 
In towering perpendicular above 
The crouching city. 


After a short walk, and a long struggle, these 
dear friends tie themselves into a sort of true- 
love knot—“ with one another coil'd” and down- 
ward go, 

And never hollow “ heads below”! 
Nor notice give at all. 


Of Cecil we hear no more—the “ sloping” 
“perpendicular” was, it appears, vastly higher 
in the “ two weeks of the seventeenth century” 
than it is at present, for they fell “a thousand 
feet,” and, no doubt, as Colonel Wildfire would 
say, it was “ an immortal smash,” and probably 
a spot of grease alone remained to indicate the 

lace where “‘ the Recluse” perished. Atherton, 
wever, was carried home, on a shutter we 
presume, and the Countess drops on him, and 
the curtain drops on both. The s 
however, inform us, that during this last terrific 
scene, the Count Stromi “ takes hold of his wife's 
long hair behind, and, as she continues to bend 
over the body of Atherton, pulls it gently”— 
he ‘‘ continues,” indeed, according to the same 
authority, “to pull her hair” until my lady’s 
maid calls him “an inhuman ruffian,” on which 
he “ looks peeringly into the face of the corpse,” 

and exclaims, 

By Pan! the minx has died 


For him. 
And with this’ sublime peroration the drama 
concludes. 

We have thus given a hurried sketch of the 
“Who and the Whereabouts,” and we now pro- 
pose to make a few such extracts as may serve 
to whet the appetite of the reader, and give him 
a just notion of the extraordinary power, pies, 
and originality of the gifted writer. We are 
perplexed, however, by the very abundance of 
our riches, There is the whole scene between 
Eckhardt and Cecil, in the first act, overflowing 
with originality, but then it occupies thirteen 
pages of comfortably packed type; we must 
therefore content ourselves with a few gems, 
such as the following: — 


Cec. You have never open’d 
That secret well within my precious breast, 
Whence springs the flimsy fount of sentiment. 
Eck. Bless you! methinks I se possess your mind. 
Cec. I have been muddy-witted ali this day 
Eck. Methinks I'm 80 poseess’d of your mind’s turn 
I could mock your most énsbryon sentiments. 
That well you talk of i your precious breast 
Is aky, and the while yeu talk to me, 
Sighs spurting forth in little streams reveal 
The sulphurous quality of the parent pool. 


Mark, reader, how the sulphurous quality of 
the little streams sighed forth by the leaky well, 
indicate the character of Cecil, as subsequently 
developed—we hardly know an instance in dra- 
matic poetry where coming events cast their 
shadows before more naturally, and, at the same 


directions, . 
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time, more artfully, or rather, artistically. Had 
we, indeed, sufficient space to transfer from 
this scene some of the speeches entire, their 
fine reasoning, touching eloquence, and living, 
— try would stamp ‘The Cicisbeo’ 
as one o » apn By original and extraordinary 
works in the modern or ancient drama, whether 
comedy, tragedy, or farce. Here again is a fine 
reach of the philosophical, and how beautifully 
illustrated !— 

He who takes note of everything he hears 

Is an eaves-dropper. Though passion’s tongue 

Prate in the mob's throat like an avalanche, 

Who but the plotting truckster listens to it? 
Think, reader, of a talking avalanche in a man’s 
throat! but the tragedy is full of these original 
passages—thus, 

May the next thunder 


That doth befal so gorge his greedy ear, 
That it be choked and ne'er taste sweet again! 
So when Eckhardt first tells Cecil that Atherton 
has arrived in search of him—how fine the out- 
break of his passion— 
Would the earth that licks me with his being, 
Would deem me now enough disguised in phlegm 
To swallow up. 
Again, when Cecil is upbraiding his friend for 
some suspected frailties— 
Here is the seed of the Italian weed 
pry A My heel shall crush it now; 
It is a sin I’m born to be a scourge to, 
Ag the ichneumon is to the crocodile, 
Sucking its life-blood even in the egg. 
Forsake that damned scent, 
Eckhardt, or ne’er speak word to me again! 
I'd rather lap a dog whose nose had drunk 
The hunted polecat’s sweat, than call him friend, 
Who follows whoredom! 
What an awful interrogation is here— 
Can God, in heaven, grin from the green moon, 
Upon such sufferings as these, unpitying? 
But Cecil deals in strange and startling lan- 
guage; thus— 
Methinks I'm now a child, 
No longer nerv'd with passion—my weak heart 
So helpless, so devoid of manhood, stands, 
And fain would I again betake myself 
To the sweet cradle. 
(A knock at the door. 

Thunder !—now blast thy Jupiter, who comes 

like @ wolf upon the new-born babe ? 

The writer of ‘The Cicisbeo’ has the power, 
beyond all other poets, of painting with words; 
thus, how truly and vividly is an Englishman 
sketched, even in a sentence, as “a creature 
from the North,” with milk-and-water-coloured 
eyes,”"—and how well distinguished from those 
burning children of the sun, “the sweating 
negro, with white-liver'd eyes.” But we must 
not linger over these trifles—yet, before we take 
leave of the work, we will, in justice, and by way 
of contrast, select a passage or two admirable for 
their simplicity and beauty—thus, 

Cec. What, is this Saturday? 

Ser. Ay, signor. 

ic. Then to morrow 
Ie Sunday. Here's the money! 
Again, and what a picture !— 

At Jena, once, a wicked summer's eve 
Had all the studious world seduced to quit 
Their books and seek the idle market-place,— 
Here was a group whom Mars was lecturing, 
Loud from the wav'ring circle echoing rang 
The clash of . merry laugh mocking 
A voice so threat’ning from the button’d foil; 
Elsewhere the atmosphere did quake with argument, 
Fed by tobacco smoke that helm'd the disputants. 

This last figure, or figures, seem to us a little 
perplexed, but nogmatter; picture to yourself, 
reader, the disputants helm'd by tobacco-smoke, 
and then eating their helmets, which we take to 
be, in part, the meaning of the passage. 

The Countess Stromi, to whom we have hi- 
therto merely adverted, is another character 
drawn with extraordinary power. We have 
often enough read what was meant to be the 
outpouring of passionate hearts, but few passages 
equal to this— 

Beauty, aid me now, give me his bosom 

To hide mine eyes in, and submerge my head ; 
And though all torments howled upon my back 
1 shall not note them—his embrace will cleave 
Around me like the laggard stream of Lethe— 
His soul burn o’er me, like Elysium’s sun. 








But, as “ the course of true love never did run 
smooth,” Atherton remains indifferent, while 
the German is more than ever importunate. Like 
most of his countrymen, the latter has some odd 
crotchets in his head—here is one of them : 

Count S. It is unmanly of you 
Thus to provoke me still by lingering here. 

Eck. It pleases me to stay, and that’s enough 
To make my staying manly. 

Prisca, the waiting-maid, however, resolves to 
overcome the virtuous resolution of Atherton— 
This haughty Goth shall fall to her. So young, 

At least the tree shall bend that she may pluck 
A bunch or two of the balsamic fruit, 
Enough to salve her dry lips for a while. 

Finally, she exclaims— 

I'll physic him, 
Till as my mistress watches o’er his couch 
He be relieved of all his bile and love her. 
Sir Roland, O Sir Roland, fie for shame, 
That ladies-maids thus deem you vulnerable. 

At length Atherton and the Countess have a 
téte-d-téte on the subject of love; and this scene 
is remarkable for the vigorous terseness of its 
language. It opens thus: 

Cou. Str. Thou lov'st me not? 

Ather. (playfully) Thou liest! 

Cou. Str. Is this love, 
To spurn me thus?....Thou never loved. 

Ather. Thou liest, for ‘tis love that teaches me 
To hate thee now. 

But we have already allowed our admiration 
to outrun discretion, and must conclude; be- 
sides— 

See yonder in the west, 
Speedily deep'ning the sanguineous stain, 
Dashed by the sun's fall on the face of darkness. 
Our lamp, too, is getting low, and, as Eckhardt 
says— 
Now it is so dark 
The sun’s grave can’t be seen, und iron night 
Is cold and keen about us; the steel moon 
Laughs sentiment to scorn. 

Where will the reader find “ mettle more 
attractive” than this? We therefore conclude, 
leaving to him to determine how far ‘ The Cicis- 
beo’ is to be considered a work sui generis, or as 
one tending to invalidate our argument respect- 
ing the probable revival of the British Drama. 





Travels to the Ural, the Altai, and the Caspian 
Sea. By A. von Humboldt, G. Ehrenberg, 
and G. Rose. 

[Second Notice.]} 


M. von Humboldt observed some years ago 
(1823) in his essay ‘On the Superposition of 
Rocks,’ how frequently diamonds are found as- 
sociated with the noble metals gold and platina ; 
the same alluvial soil which contains one, usually 
containing also another, or all three of these 
precious minerals. This general principle, 
strengthened by the resemblance in geological 
constitution between somge of the gold districts 
of the Ural and the diamond districts of Brazil, 
led him to the firm conclusion that diamonds 
were to be found in the Uralian mines. Elated 
with this-idea, he playfully declared to the Em- 
press of Russia, to whom he was introduced on 
his first arrival in St. Petersburg, that he would 
not return to the presence of her majesty with- 
out Russian diamonds. When he reached the 
Uralian Mountains, and visited the districts 
where the process of washing the gold was car- 
ried on, he was actuated by the same persuasion, 
and had all the coarse sand and crystalline par- 
ticles of the alluvium from which the gold was 
washed carefully retained, to undergo a further 
examination with the microscope. His pains, 
however, were not rewarded with any immediate 
success, though certainly not thrown away, as 
will appear from the sequel. 

Count Polier accompanied M. von Humboldt 
on his tour northward, through the mines as far 
as Kushvinsk, where he quitted him on the Ist 
of July, and proceeded to his wife’s estates at 
Bissersk. ‘The example of diligent observation 
and zealous spirit of inquiry which he had so 





recently witnessed, operated on him as a strong 






incentive; on his arrival therefore at Rj 


= 
he ordered the superintendent of the m 


three, 1 





ines ty 




























lay before him specimens of every kind of cry, Sewer 
tal found in the auriferous soil ; his orders Were castwal 
obeyed, and on the 5th of July, or on} fon Bot be 
days after he parted from M. von Humboldt This e3 
found a diamond,—the first-discovered Russian ‘ne ©] 
and European diamond, for the mines of gi, comple 
sersk are situated on the western or Europea "7 whi 
slope of the Uralian chain. On 1 

The discovery overturned at once an opiniojy his¢o™ 
often and emphatically pronounced, but which departe 
nevertheless, is only an empirical conclusion, Tobolsh 
somewhat mystified, namely, that the diamonjjy (0 view 
is confined to the limits of the tropics. Th Medsel 
opinion is abetted by the imagination, which jp. %4™-¢ 
clines to the belief that great heat and all thm Te 54 
energies of nature are necessary to the produs. ductive 
tion of so precious a mineral. But now diamondy quently 
have been found in Europe and Siberia, in lai. ! ‘¥° 
tude 58° 30’, and the deposits likely to contaigiy 0m K 
them are known to extend much farther north, jy latter: 5! 

Paul Popoff, a boy of fourteen, who found the banks 0 
first diamond in the Uralian Mountains, hasbeen The 
as yet the chief gainer by the discovery, having deed in 
obtained for his luck his freedom and a sum off 2 
money. But the Uralian diamonds have hitherty a 
proved so small and so thinly distributed as by i each 
no means to repay the expense of searching forll made int 


them, and suffice merely to prove the existence 
a diamond district. Within the first few years after 
Popoff's discovery (from 1829 to1 833), only thirty. 
seven diamonds were found, the largest of which 














weighed but two and a half carats. Nor wer At T 
these all collected at Bissersk ; some were foundj {action 

about eight miles eastward from Katharinenburg-i§ Yety 8p 
so that the wide distribution, at least, of the valagy ¢Auter 


able gem is fully proved ; and as the rich alluvium 
in which it is found, associated with grains 0 
gold and platina, though itself a comparative 
modern discovery, is known to occur in many 
parts, and the mineral riches of the Uralian 
Mountains have been as yet but. superficially 
explored, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
some time or other a spot will be discovered in 
which the diamonds lie more thickly clustered, 
so as to yield at once an ample treasure. 
second diamond found at Bissersk was sentir 
mediately, by Count Polier, to M. von Hum 
boldt, so that when the latter returned to St 
Petersburg, he was enabled to keep his word, 
and toappear before the Empress with a Russian 
diamond, which was also the first shown to her, 

M. von Humboldt and his companions fol 
lowed, with little deviation, the same route 
northwards through the Uralian mines as far # 
Bogoslovsk, which had been trodden the year 
before by Erman and Hansteen; but though 
M. Rose enters amply into the details of metal 
lurgy and chemistry, he furnishes us with littl 
else of a novel character. 

The portion of the Uralian chain lying north- 
ward of the Soswa was quite unknown previous 
to the summer of 1830, when an expedition set 





























































forward to explore it geographically and mine-™ int 
logically, and continued its operations during the 


and the two following years. The expedition start 
ed from the banks of the Yvdil, the northern limit 
of the mining district of Petropavlovsk, and about 
100 miles north of Bogoslovsk. It was com 



















posed chiefly of active young men who volumgfited i 
teered for the service, and was conducted by a ~ 
experienced leaders. Much vigour and fore “dogs 





— 
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thought were required to meet the difficultiesy 
which stood in the way of their progress. 

was necessary to hew a way through the thi 
woods, to make a path with logs over the mo- Me 
rasses, and to construct magazines at re 
intervals, to obviate the dangers to which they 
were exposed from the loss of their provision 
by accidents and the humidity of the forests. Ia 
this way they advanced in the first year t 
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he Mm three, in the second fifty-six miles, as far as the 
kind en gewerna (northern) Soswa, which flowing north- 
orders on eastwards, enters the Ob near Beresof, and must 





not be confounded with the southern Soswa. 
This expedition is said to have discovered. some 
fine copper ores and rich gold sands, and to have 
completed a tolerably good survey of the coun- 
try which it traversed. 

On the 18th of July M. von Humboldt and 


hiscompanions, moving with their usual celerity, 

















or Europea 




















‘ bat hi ted from Katherinenburg on their way to 
" conclusi Tobolsk. ‘They halted after a ride of nine miles 
the iamnnd to view the works of an Englishman named 
ropics. This Medscher (Major ?), who has made nearly all the 
on which in. steam-engines required for the Uralian mines, 
t par all the The same individual had on his estate a pro- 
» the produc. ductive tract of auriferous soil, which was subse- 
ow diamonds tly distinguished (in 1831) by the discovery 
beria, in lati # tW° diamonds. Tyumen, about 180 miles 
ly to contain from Katharinenburg, is alarger town than the 
rther north, jy iste situated in a fertile country on the southern 
rho found the banks of the Tura :— 

ains, has been The banks of this river (says our author) are ren- 





dered interesting by the quantity of elephant’s teeth 
which are found on them, not only near Tyumen, but 
higher up also, as far as, and even beyond Kamyshloff, 
wwellas on the River Issat. This fossil ivory is 
in such perfect preservation as to admit of being 
made into combs and other articles. On the banks 
ofthe Suwarysh, a small stream flowing into the 
Imat,are found imbedded in the soil in vast profusion, 
wt only the teeth, but the bones also of elephants, 

ingled in some spots with those of buffaloes. 

At Tobolsk M. von Humboldt had the satis- 





overy, having 
and a sum ¢ 

have hitherty 
ributed as by 
searching for 
1e existence o 

lew years after 
3), only thirty. 
rgest ahi 
s. Nor were 


































1e were found faction of establishing his observatory on the 
tharinenburg: very spot selected for that purpose by Chappe 
st, of the tAuteroche, in 1762, and pointed out to Erman, 
rich alluvium Mer much fruitless inquiry, by an octogenarian 
vith grains ¢ diicer, The position of the capital of western 
comparative Siberia may be now looked upon as accurately 
ccur in many ietermined by the observations of these three 





utronomers, which agree well together. Ac- 
t superficially cording to M. von Humboldt’s original plan, 
) suppose that fl Tobolsk was to have been the most eastern point 
discovered in his journey, from which place he was to have 

-kly clustered poceeded up the Irtysh to Omsk, and so return 
reasure. t Europe through the southern portion of the 
was sentim-§ Umlian chain. But he found that all obstruc- 

A. von Hum-(tons disappeared before the high patronage 
turned to Studer which he travelled. His views were pro- 
eep his worl, noted so zealously by all the local authorities, 
with a Russiang@d he was served so diligently by those who 
Jhown to her, @*tended him, that his various excursions were 
mpanions fol- ilfinished in less time than he had calculated 
» ‘same route’, and it was necessary to enlarge his plans of 
nines as far as Petations, in order to make full use of his 
iden the year nities, He resolved therefore to visit 
; but thoughf#e mining districts of the Altai Mountains, a 
tails of metal- distance of only 1200 or 1300 miles, and lost no 
. us with littlegfime in making the needful preparations. Caps 
finished with a profusion of long loose hair, to 

in lying north Protect the face from flies, were equipments 
nown previous Which our travellers were taught to believe to be 


' the Uralian! 




















expedition set? h more indispensable in the sandy steppes 
ly and minera-(0 in the Uralian Mountains, where, neverthe- 
ons during ew, the want of them had been severely felt. 
<pedition start the 24th of July they commenced their 





over the steppes, which extend from 


northern limite 
wwsk, and about Mtbolsk to Barnaul, at the foot of the Altai 












It was comm"ntains, and of which a fair sample is ex- 
n who volunegriited in the following extract :— 
conducted by 4t the great village Tatmytskaya (about 230 
our and fori from Tobolsk) we crossed the Irtysh, which 
the difficulties here quitted for a considerable time. The road 
, prosvess: Ma tome distance south-eastwards to the river Om, 
§. nh thick” flows into the Irtysh near the town of Omsk ; 
gk the me then turns eastwards along the latter river, and 
} ey 


begins the steppe of Barabinsk, which comprises 
Vhole space between the Irtysh and the Ob. By 
means dry and parched, as the word steppe is 

y thought to imply, it abounds, on the contrary, 
water to a remarkable degree, being full of lakes, 
. and small, morasses, and rivers, which last flow 
“e into the Om, the chief river of the steppe, or 
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at once into the Ob or Irtysh, In some places, the 
plain is all a quagmire, and as level as the sea. Here 
and there it is covered with grass or weeds, with 
poplars and birch trees. We saw some dry spots 
near the road, covered with efflorescent salts, and 
we learned that many of the little lakes of the Bara- 
binskian steppe are salt, The roads over these 
boggy tracts are constructed with logs, and, on ac- 
count of their great length, being ill kept in repair, 
render travelling on them very disagreeable. This 
annoyance however was much less insupportable than 
that occasioned by the multitudes of gnats and flies of 
every kind, which constantly swarmed round us, and 
fell upon us the moment that the carriage halted. Our 
long-haired capsonly partially protected us from them, 
for the stings of the gnats pierced through the seams 
and every minute fissure; nor could we wear these 
caps continually, as they were troublesome from 
their great heat, and hindered our free enjoyment of 
the prospect around us. This circumstance is here 
mentioned chiefly on account of the loss which it 
occasioned us, and which, at the time, we felt keenly. 
Between the stinging of the flies and the jolting of 
the carriage over the bad roads, I was unable to pro- 
tect the barometer, which was consequently broken. 


Arrived in the middle of the steppe, our tra- 
vellers heard with consternation that the Siberian 
plague, an endemic of a dangerous character, 
was raging in all the villages on the road before 
them. Not daunted however by the news, they 
determined to take water and provisions for a 
few days in the carriage with them, and to hurry 
on, avoiding, as far as possible, communication 
with the villagers. In this way they reached 
Barnaul, at the foot of the Altai Mountains, 
having travelled from Tobolsk, a distance of 
nearly 1000 miles, in nine days. Our author’s 
entire devotion to mineralogy is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the following brief descrip- 
tion of the capital of the mining district :— 

The town of Barnaul, still situated in the steppe, 
although on the border of the Altai chain, is the 
focal point of the Altaic mines, being not only the 
seat of the administration of the mines taken col- 
lectively, but also the chief smelting place. The 
town is therefore of the greatest importance to the 
Altai, since it is to the working of the mines that 
that country owes all its civilization, its colonization, 
and rapidly growing prosperity. The importance of 
those mines is manifest from their production, which 
consists chiefly in silver, and exceeds that of any 
other portion of the old world, inasmuch as for more 
than half a century the estimated amount of silver 
annually produced by the Altaic mines has been 
1000 pids (40,000tb.) or 69,900 Cologne marks. 
Besides this, there are annually gained about 12,000 
pids (214 tons) of copper, and 20,000 pads (357 
tons) of lead. 

The relative importagee of the mines of the 
Altai will be best understood from the following 
short table. ‘The quantity of silver yielded an- 
nually by Cologne Marks. 

The mines of Nerchinsk, in Eastern 

Siberia, amounts to .....-+..++- 16,500 

The Hartz, including the mines of 

Anhalt and Mannsfeldt ........ 49,900 

The Erzgebirg, in Saxony ......-. 55,000 

The mines of Hungary .. +++ 62,000 

The produce of Peru and Bolivia exceeds in 
a tenfold ratio that of the old world, and the 
amount of silver yielded by Mexico alone (two 
and a half millions of marks annually) is nearly 
double the produce of all the rest of the earth. 
The total value of the gold and silver yielded 
annually by the mines of the Altai, is about 
190,000/. sterling, of which sum nearly 75 per 
cent. may be considered as clear profit. 

If it were our purpose to enumerate or to enter 
into a detailed account of the mines of the Altai, 
to state the results of the chemical analysis of 
the ores, to describe their geological position, or 
the process of reducing them, we might advan- 
tageously extract whole pages from our author. 
Wherever mineralogy or metallurgy are in ques- 
tion, M. Rose is equally copious and exact. 
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But we cannot afford to dwell on such techni- 
calities, and must rather hasten to lay before our 
readers a brief outline of the history, geographical 
situation, and peculiar character of the mines of 
the Altai. 

The mineral wealth of the Ural and the Altai 
Mountains appears to have been known and to 
have been freely drawn upon in remote antiquity. 
Pits and galleries, sometimes of considerable 
length, (near the Schlangenberg there is an 
ancient excavation extending a thousand feet,) 
and belonging to an age anterior to any existing 
historical traditions, are found in the vicinity of 
all the richest veins. They sometimes contain 
relics of ancient mining implements, made of 
stone or copper, and a few specimens of sculpture 
in stone or metal. In the museum at Barnaul 
is a stone sphinx, four feet in length and eighteen 
inches wide, which was discovered amidst the 
rubbish of one of those ancient mines. It is of 
rude workmanship, according to the botanist 
Ledebour, to whom we owe our knowledge of 
it; but nevertheless, independent of the value 
attaching to every memorial of the infancy of 
art, these fanciful sculptures found in central 
Asia are highly interesting, inasmuch as they 
appear to throw a ray of light on some of the 
marvellous tales of Ctesias and Herodotus, par- 
ticularly the latter, who, speaking of the Arim- 
asps, the most easterly Scythian nation of which 
he had been able to collect any account, tells us 
gravely that their mines of gold were guarded 
by Gryphons. 

These ancient excavations are ascribed to the 
Chudes by the Russians, who have been in a 
great many instances conducted by them to the 
discovery of the most valuable mineral deposits, 
The fame of the great Chudish works in the 
Altai Mountains reached them as soon as they 
had advanced a little way in the conquest of 
Siberia. The name of those mountains, too, 
for Altai signifies golden, was alone sufficient 
to attract them.* Hence several expeditions 
were sent by Peter the Great up the Irtysh, 
to discover gold. In this they failed, but 
brought back specimens of rich copper ore from 
the Chudish works. In this state of things the 
son of that Demidoff, whom we have before 
mentioned as the founder of the Uralian mines 
(Atheneum, No. 485), obtained permission 
to open the mines of the Altai. In 1728 he 
opened his first mine at Kolywansk, and eleven 
years later erected the works, round which has 
subsequently arisen the town of Barnaul. A 
few years later the gold and silver veins at 
Schlangenberg were discovered, and as it was 
not permitted to private individuals to work the 
noble metals, the Demidoffs were obliged, in 
1746, to resign the mines of the Altai to the 
crown. 

The mining district subject to the authorities 
established at Barnaul, extends southwards 
about 300 miles towards the Irtysh, and the 
frontier of Chinese Tatary. The silver mines of 
the Schlangenberg, or Snake Mountain, are 
situated about 180 miles south of Barnaul. As 
the country rises towards the south, its climate 
does not grow milder in that direction, but the 
winters are at least as severe, and the summers 
equally short on the confines of Tatary, as some 
hundred miles farther north in Siberia. The hills 
are in general but thinly wooded; and hence, 
notwithstanding all the difficulties of great dis- 
tance and inadequate water-conveyance, the 
ores have to be carried down to the smelting- 
houses in the lowlands, thiefly to Barnaul. 








* It deserves to be remarked that the Golden Mountain, 
Ektag, on which resided the Khagan of the Turks, is 
mentioned 5 ony Byzantine historian, theophanes. Ritter 
(Erdkunde, Vol. II. p.478,) seems to suppose that Ektag 
is there written erroneously for Altai, but the Greek 
historian erred merely in confounding the Altai or Golden 
Mountain with the Aktag, pear Samarcand. 
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The character of the Altai mines, and their 
moral effects on those engaged about them, ap- 
pear tous to stand in direct and remarkable 
contrast with the mines of the New World. The 
silver ores of the former are extremely poor, con- 
taining on an average but a twenty-fifth per 
cent. of pure metal. The Mexican ores, on the 
other hand often yield a fourth, seldom less than 
a sixth per cent. of silver. The ores of the Altai, 
again, are of the most refractory kind possible, 
and consummate skill is required in the work- 
men in order to reduce them. These circum- 
stances, together with the deficiency of fuel, 
and other local inconveniences, though not 
capable of daunting practised industry, are suffi- 
cient to discourage the spirit of adventure, and 
the hopes of acquiring sudden wealth, which in 
the New World constitute the predominant senti- 
ments and motives of the mining districts. The 
mines of Altai are worked steadily, with suffi- 
cient skill and capital, and, supporting a large 
pepsisticn, have b the of intro- 

ucing industry and cultivation into the heart of 
Asia. Barnaul has a population of 9000 souls, 
and the civilization of a European city. The 
wealth and population of the mining districts 
further south, increase rapidly. The farmers and 
miners of the southern valleys, who have the 
opportunity of trading with the Chinese, wear 
silks and fine cloth, with gold ornaments and 
 smapt and in their habitations and mode of 
iving, manifest an opulence unknown to those of 
equal rank in Russia. 

M. von Humboldt having reached the limits 
of the Russian dominion, could not resist the 
temptation of crossing the frontier, and treading 
the soil of the Celestial Empire. He found the 
Chinese advanced post of Baty to be composed 
of two piquets, stationed on either bank of the 





Irtysh, in tents or Kirghiz yurts. The soldiers 
were Mongols, permanently cantoned on the 
frontier ; the commanders were Chinese, relieved 


every three years. The latter received M. von 
Humboldt, who had previously obtained their 
permission to advance so far to visit them, in a 
courteous manner. They were plainly attired, 
nothing but the peacock’s feathers in their caps 
indicating their rank. The younger of the two, 
whose liberal and refined demeanor made a 
very favourable impression on our travellers, gave 
M. von Humboldt, in return for a present of blue 
cloth, four volumes which were lying in his tent, 
and which proved to be the San-kue-chi, or His- 
tory of the Three Kingdoms, a historical romance 
of great celebrity. The tedious solitude in which 
the Chinese officers live on the Tatar frontiers, 
disposes them to favour an intercourse with the 
Russians, though at some risk to themselves. In 
1826, the officers at the same post of Baty, not 
only gave permission to A ee to botanize 
in the neighbouring mountains, but even offered 
him guides; and the overjoyed naturalist was 
on the point of commencing the excursion, when 
the alarm arrived, that the Chinese General was 
on his way from the town of Chuguchak to in- 
spect the post; and the strangers were conse- 
quently obliged to betake themselves to rapid 
flight. 

With the account of his visit to the tents of 
the Chinese, our author terminates his first vo- 
lume. The second will re-conduct us to Europe 
by the shores of the Caspian sea, and the southern 
termination of the Uralian chain. Shortly after 
the return of M. von Humboldt from this jour- 
ney of nearly 10,000 miles, he was invited to ex- 
plore Finnland or Caucasus, if he preferred the 
south, under the same circumstances of Imperial 
patronage; but he declined the munificent offer, 
wisely preferring to devote his time to the com- 
pletion of the numerous works which he has 
commenced in the course of a singularly active 
scientific life, 





Hood's Comic Annual for 1838. 


Tue publishers of ‘The Comic’ generally con- 
trive so to time their offering, that it shall arrive 
at the last moment of the last hour of the most 
hurrying, worrying day in the week. Here it 
is, however, and we must “stop the career of 
laughter with a sigh,” and go to work, that we 
may give our readers a taste of its quality. It 
opens capitally with ‘The Carnaby pesos son 
dence.’ We must pass over some excellent 
letters, that we may come to the touching and 
affectionate epistles of Master Robert Carnaby. 
The first is what, at school, is called ‘the holy- 
day letter.” 

“Honoured Parent,—As the sight of his native 
Terra Furma to the hardy Mariner on the pathless 
waste of the vast expanse of Ocean, so are the filial 
affections of a Son and School boy to inform we 
break up on Friday the 21st Instant; when I hope 
to find Yourself, comprising all my Relations and 
Friends, enjoying that greatest of Blessings, a state 
of salubrity. 

“When we add to this the pleasing Sensation of 
scholastic Duties fulfilled with Attention, Industry, 
and Diligence, accompanied by a preponderating 
Progress in all juvenile Studies, Objects, and Pur- 
suits, a sanguine expectation is indulged that the 
parental Sentiments of Satisfaction will be sponta- 
neously conferred on the present half Year, partici- 
pating however with a due regard to health, comfort, 
and morals. Indeed it would be precocious to anti- 
pate otherwise by the unrelenting Vigilance and In- 
culcation evinced by our Guide, Philosopher, and 
Friend, Doctor Darby and Assistants, as likewise the 
more than maternal Solicitude betrayed by Mrs. 
Doctor D, who begs Leave to cordially unite with 
the Same in Respectful Compliments. 

“TI am happy to say the improvement I have 
made in the Latin and Greek Tongues, including 
French and Italian, has been very great and such as 
I trust to deserve and obtain his Parent’s, Master's, 
Friend’s and Wellwisher’s warmest approbation and 
Esteem. And this Reflection will be enhanced to 
reflect, that by being impressed upon by pious, vir- 
tuous, and loyal Principles, every juvenile Member 
of the Establishment is a firm and uncompromising 
Supporter and Defender of King, Church and State. 

“ T will now conclude by giving my best Love to 
all Relations and Friends, and accept the Same from 

Honoured Parent, 
“ Your Dutiful and Affectionate Son, 
“ Rosert Carnasy.” 


Master Robert, however, writes with a patent 
manifold,—a great improvement on the old one, 
for even the duplicates are original. 

“Dear Father—I hope you wont be angry at 
writing of my own Accord and if you like you may 
stop the postage out of what you mean to give me 
next time, but the other letter was all a flam and 
didnt speak my real mind. The Doctor frumpt it 
all up out of his own head, and we all copied it out 
for all our fathers. What I want to tell you is as 
the holidays is so nigh, I do wish you would make 
up your mind for me te be took away for good and 
all. I dont like the victuals for one thing and be- 
sides I am allmost sure we are not well teached. 
The table beer always gives me the stomach ake if I 
dont tie a string tight round it and I only wish you 
see some of Mr. Murphy’s ruling when he smells so 
of rum. Another thing is the batter puddings which 
the fellows call it putty, because it sticks pains in our 
insides, and sometimes we have stinking beef. Tom 
Spooner has saved a bit on the sly to show parents, 
but it’s so strong we are afeard it wont keep over the 
three weeks to the holidays, and we are treated like 
gally slaves, and hare and hounds is forbid because 
last time the hare got up behind the Chelmsford 
Coach and went home to his friends in Leadenhall 
Market. As for sums we know the ciphering Master 
has got a Tutors Key because theres a board at the 
bottom of his desk comes out with a little coaxing, 
and more than that hes a cruel savage and makes 
love to Masters daughter, and shes often courted in 
the school room because its where her father dont 
come so much as anywheres else. The new Footman 
is another complaint, The Doctor dont allow him 





nothing a year for his wages except his profits « 
the boys with fruit and pastery, and besides being 
rotten and stale, hes riz burnt almonds twice sing 
Micklemas. * * Jackson saved enough to buy 
Donkey and then divided him into shares and I ha 
a shilling share but the Doctor were so unjust y 
seize on him altho there was no law agin bringj 
asses to the school. * * Its not my fault then if| 
am backwards in my Greek and Latin though I haye 
got a Prize for Spelling and Grammar but we ql 
have prizes for something to please our parents whe, 
we go home. The only treat we have is rediishy 
out of the garden when they are got old and bumj 
hot and popgunny and them wont last long as master 
going to keep pigs. I suppose then we shall hay. 
measely pork to match the stinking beef, The 
fellows say its because the Doctor swops Stoke's 
schooling agin butchers meat and as the edication 
is so very bad old Stokes on his part wont send in 
any better quality. ‘Thats whats called mutual a. 
commodation in the newspapers. Give my lovet) 
Mrs. Rumsey with thanks for the plum cake omly 
next time more sweetmeat, and say I am almot 
sure I sometimes sleep ina damp bed. I am eertain 
sure Mrs, Rumsey would advise you the same as | 
do, namely for me to be took away, without Tunning 
more risks, if it was only for fear of Mac Kenzie, for 
hes a regular tyrant and hectors over us all. He 
three parts a nigger and you cant punch his head » 


see if the black come off. * * Philip Frank my 
theres a capital school at Richmond where the 
Master permits fishing and boating-and cigars and 
gunpowder and poney chaises for only sixty guiness 
a year. I often think if my poor dear late Mother 
was alive it is just the genteel sort of School she 
would like me to be finished off at. But thats 
you prefer, and if you will only promise upon your 
honour to remove me I wont run away. I forgott 
say I have very bad head akes sometimes besi 
the stomach akes and last week I was up in the 
nussery for being feverish and spotty, and I had to 
take antimonious wine but nothing made me sick 
except the gruel. Precious stuff it is and tastes like 
slate pencil dust and salt. I was in great hopesit 
was scarlet fever or something catching that I might 
be sent home to you.” 

The poor perplexed father, upon receipt 
this touching epistle, writes immediately to con- 
sult his brother; he acknowledges, at starting, 
that he is “truly sorry to arrow up his relative 
feelings,” but “the pore fellars too letters the 
last jist cum to hand, And were sich a blo to fathurly 
felings I have nevver bean my hone Man evver sins 
It appear he hav wel ni bin Starvd. Prays God his 
pore Muther is coald under the Hearth, it wud spile 
the rest of hir hashes if so be she cood read his tal 
of pewtered meet. If she ad a delite hear above it 
were childrins legs strate And there Bellis well fid 
partickly groin up Yuths.” He makes sure of bis 
brother's sympathy :—“ You too I no you will bleal 
at Art for the mizriz of yure pore Nevy But I hop 
you will hold up under it tho it be as it war a thu 
derboult on us boath.” ” 

The brother, however, a retired boatswaip, im 
made of sterner stuff, and the following is @ 
extract from his reply :— é 

“ As for harrowing up my feelings, or ploughing 
them up either, thank my stars it’s a stiffer soil tha 
that comes to. * * Likely it is, that a man who he 
rammed his head, as I have in Africa, into a stu 
camel for a secondhand swig at his cistern, ¥ 
come within sixty degrees of the notion of pitying® 
lubberly schoolboy for having as much as ever 
could swill of sour swipes! Then for bad food, te 
stinkingest beef I ever met with was none to be had, 
good or bad, except the smell of the empty bare 
That’s something like what you call being pincht # 
my fud, * * It’s all very well for pap-boating mowme 
to admire fat babbies while they're on the lap; 
the whole human breed would be spoiled, if Mote 
Nature did not unspoil it again by sending us ™ 
and then to the School of Adversity, without a si” 
and fork and a spoon. I came in for a quar 
learning there myself, in the Desart as aforesaid, 
one of the lessons I learnt was from the ost 
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gmely, When you can’t get a regular cargo of food, 
must go in ballast with old shoes, leather caps, 





em other odd matters you can pick up. * * 
That your dear Bob has got a rare sweet tooth of his 
gm is as plain as the Pike of Teneriffe, for it sticks 














































































© $0 unjust aM like a Barbary wild boar's tusks all through his 
‘Ce yar complaints.” 
y though Ta s The learning, however, is another matter :— 
mar but we aif “As for the Latin and Greek, mayhap they ’re no 
ir parents whe, fm josiotake on about, * a Still, considering they were 
ve is rediishe {MM sid for as work done, in common honesty my nevy 
Id and burning to have had them put in his head ; or at least 
long as master Mm something in lieu, such as Ni avigation or the like. His 
| we shall have om mother tongue is quite a different matter; and 
ng beef. The pon I'll give you my mind, upright and down- 
swops Stokes's—™ right, of the a ee gp To be sure the 
8 the edication MH Doctor likes weight of metal, and fires away with 
t wont send in MH the high-soundingest words he can get, whereby his 
led mutual ao. meaning is apt to loom bigger than it is, like a fish- 
ive my love ty [M ing-boat in a fog; and where there’s such a ground 
lum cake only svell of language, a seaman is apt to think there's 
+ I am almox MM so great depth of ideas; but bating that, there's 
- Iam certain xothing to shake @ rope’s end at, but quite the re- 
the same as [MM verse, especially as to teaching the youngsters to give 
rithout running three cheers for their king and country. Now, Dear 
fac Kenzie;for— Bob's letter-work. on the other hand, with its com- 
r us all. Hef plaints of hard fare, is only fit to be sung by a sni- 
adap altiseagaaaliin ine gemece onl eoamearhy. 
onday he wa many a chafein the grammar and orthography, 
mnes’s eyes out and being writ in such a scrambling up and down 
at his towel tof fist aaa drunken purser might scrawl in a gale of 
lip Frank says vind. Now it’s my opinion a landsman that hasn’t 
wid where thef™ hishands made as hard as horn with hauling home 
and cigars andi sheets nor his fingers as stiff and sticky as pitch can 
y sixty gui make "em, has it in his power to write as fine pen- 
ar late tanship as copperplate except for the want of good 
ay she will. So that the fault may be set down to my nevy’s 
thats own account.” 
= Timeat The father, who cannot comprehend these 
wt a of speech, indignantly remonstrates : 
ps hell “4s for pore Bob, he hav no more sweat tuth than 
uP all boys is born with, and jf he do rite with a bad 
a I ha hand, i nevver cud rite any grate shacks miself on an 
mary orn Tiel tistummach. - But that’s what you can’t or wont 
tastes it inter into, no moor then I can inter into cammil’s 
ona Teg ~ a hostridges eating their old shues and lether 
- ' The boatswain at length determines to visit 
iately to con- the doctor, and examine the pupil; and here is 
s, at starting jg bis report :— 
> his relativelj “Dear Brother, I made this place, namely Rum- 
0 letters the ford, yesterday morning about 10 AM. and imme- 
blo to fathuriy§ ‘distely bore away to Socrates House, and asked for 
Mian evver sins nd a ine you shall have it logged down all 
Prays God his and square, 
th, it wud spile™ _“ Well, after a haul at the bell, and so forth, I was 
1 seal his tal Piloted into a room, on the ground tier, by the foot- 
. hear dbove it{/| ™an,and a pastryfaced son of a land cook he looked 
Bellis well fli sure enough. Where, as soon as may be, Mrs. Doctor 
kes sure of isfy. Darby joins company, a tight little body enough, all 
you will blead bobbing up and down with curtseys like the buoy at 
wy But I bop the Nore, and as oily tongued as any rat in the 
it war a thu Greenland Docks. By her own account, she rated 
astep above Mother to six score of boys, big and 
boatswain, il" little, and every man jack of them more made of, 
lowing is and = store by, than if they had been parts of her 
own live stock. All which flummery would go down 
or plowhi vith you, and the marines, mayhap, but not with old 
J sffer soil tha like me. As for dear Bob, she buttered him 
a _ i sides, thick and threefold, as the best, sweet- 
x arlingest, and what not young gentleman of the 
into 8 vhole kit, besides finding out a family likeness be- 
— of tying tween him and his uncle, which if it’s any feature at 
» on ae al, is all my eye. Next she inquired after you, the 
hed f od, th _ parent she ever knew, not excepting her 
7 wn lather, whereby I blest my stars you were not 
one r- bead within hail; or you would have been flabbergasted 
-_— pincht i — time, with your eyes running like scuppers, 
‘ “ your common senses on their beam ends, At 
—- “4 and last in comes my Nevy himself, as smooth 
lod if . and shining as a new copper; whereby says she, ‘I 
a “ pe you will excuse untidiness, and so forth, because 
—— hal of sending for him just as he stood.’ That's how he 
. ou _s fame no doubt in his Sunday’s breeches; besides 
a qu Wwigging the wet soap-suds in his ears. ‘Here my 
a chal weet love,’ she sings out, ‘here's your dear kind 





wele so good as to come to inquire after your wel- 






fare.’ So dear Bob heaves ahead, and gets a kiss, 
not from me tho, and a liquorish lozenge for what 
she called his nasty hack. Nothing however but a 
cholic with parched peas,as he owned to afterwards. 
*Now, then, Nevy,’ says I, ‘what cheer—how do 
you like your berth ? when up jumps madam like a 
scalded cat; and no or yes, I must drink the favour 
of a glass of Sherry. Rank Cape, John, as ever was 
shipped. Then Master Robert, bless him, must have 
a leetle glass too, but provided I approve, and a ration 
of sweet cake. Whereby says she,‘ Now I will leave 
you to your mutual confidences’—as looked all fair 
and above board enough, if I had not made out a 
foot near the door. And in the twinkling of a hand- 
spike in sails Dr. Darby himself, with as many scrapes 
to me as if I was Port Admiral: and as anxious about 
my old gout,—for I’ve got an easy shoe for a bunnion 
—as if he’d been intimate with it in my great-grand- 
father’s time. Well we palavered a bit about the 
French news, and the weather, and the crops, what- 
ever you like let alone book learning; but that was 
not my course, so I ran slap aboard him at once with 
an ask to see the school. As I looked for, he was 
took all aback ; however Madam wasn’t thrown so 
dead in the wind, but jumped up to the bell tackle, 
and after a bit of a whisper with the servant, we got 
under weigh for the school; but contrived to land 
somehow in the kitchen, with a long row of quartern 
loaves drawn up on a dresser to receive us, like a file 
of marines. Then Madam begins to spin a long yarn 
about plain food, but plenty of it, for growing youths 
—dear Bob's very lathy, John, for all that,—and 
then comes the Doctor’s turn to open with a preach- 
ment on animal foods, and what will digest, and what 
won't; tho’ for my own part, I never met with any 
meat but would do it in time, more or less. So by way 
of clapping a stopper I made bold to remind that 
time is short tho lifeis long, and thereby luffing slap 
up to my Nevy, ‘ Bob,’ says I, ‘ what's the variation 
of the compass?” So Master Bob turns it about a 
abit, and then says he, ‘ Why, it’s one leg shorter 
than t’other.” Which is about as nigh it, Brother, 
as you are to Table Bay! Any how it gave the 
Doctor a bad fit of coughing, which his wife caught of 
him as natural as if it had been the hooping sort— 
at last says she, ‘maybe Master Robert has not pro- 
gressed yet into navigation.” ‘Maybe not, Ma’am,” 
says I, ‘and so we'll try on another tack—Nevy, 
what's metaphysics ?’ ‘ Brimstone and Treacle,’ says 
Bob, as ready as gunpowder, and the lady looked as 
satisfied as Bob did—but the Doctor had another 
bad fit, and good reason why, for there’s no more 
physic in metaphysics than a baby might take in its 
pap. By this time we were going up stairs, but 
lay-to awhile alongside a garden pump on the land- 
ing to have a yarn about dowsing glims, and fire 
guards, and going the rounds at night; and as dear 
Bob hung astarn, I yawed, and let fly at him again 
with ‘ What's religion?’ ‘The colic on Sundays,’ 
says he, as smart as you like; tho’ what he meant 
by colic the Old Gentleman knows. However both 
the Doctor and Madam pulled a pleasant face at him, 
and looked as pleased as if he had found out the lon- 
gitude; but that was too fine weather to last, for 
thinks I, in course he can carry on a little further on 
that board, so says I,‘ Bob, what’s the main-top- 
gallant rule of Christianity 7? ‘Six weeks at Christ- 
mas,’ says he, as bold as brass from getting encou- 
raged before. So you see, John, he don’t know his 
own persuasion. In course we were all at wry faces 
again; but the Doctor had the gumption to shove 
his out of a window, and sing out an order to nobody 
in the back yard. As for Madam, she shot ahead 
into the sleeping rooms, where I saw half a hundred 
of white dimity-cots, two warming-pans, and nine 
clothes baskets—Master Robert's berth among the 
rest. Next we bore away by a long passage to the 
kitchen again, where two rounds of boiled beef had 
been put to officer the quartern loaves, and so 
through the washery and pot-and-pannery into thegar- 
den ground, where I came in foras long a yarn about 
the wholesomeness of fresh vegetables and salads, 
as if the whole crew of youngsters had been on the 
books with the scurvy. From the cabbages we got 
to the flower-beds; and says the Doctor, ‘I don’t 
circumscribe, or circumvent, one or t’other; I don’t 
cireumvent my pupils to scholastical works, but en- 
courage perusing the book of Nature.’—‘ That's very 








correct, then, Doctor,’ said I, ‘and my own senti- 





ment exactly. Nevy, what's Natural Philosophy ? 
—‘ Keeping rabbits,’ says Bob ; which sounds likely 
enough, but it’s not the thing by sixty degrees. [ 
can't say but I felt the cats’-paws. coming over my 
temper; but I kept it under till we fetched the pad- 
dock, to look at the cows; and that brought up 
another yarn about milk-dieting; and says Ma- 
dam, ‘ when summer comes, our Doctor is so good 
as to permit the young gentlemen to make his hay." 
—‘ No doubt alive, Ma‘’am,’ says I; ‘saves hands, 
and good fun too, eh nevy ?—What’s Agriculture ?” 
However this time dear Bob chose to play sulky, 
and wouldn't answer good or bad ; whereby the Doc- 
tor crowds up, with a fresh question. ‘ Now, then, 
Master Robert,’ says he pretty sharp, ‘I will ask you 
something you do know. What is Algebra—Al— 
gebra ?_* Please Sir,’ says Bob, ‘its a wild donkey 
all over stripes.’—*‘ There's a dear boy!’ cries Madam, 
the more fool she; but old Darby looked as black 
as thunder at midnight. ‘ I'm afraid,’ says he, letting 
go the toplifts, as one may say, of his eyebrows ;’ I’m 
afraid there has been a little slackness here with the 
cat; but, by your leave, Sir, and so forth, I will in- 
vestigate a little into it myself. Now Master Robert 
take a pull at your mental tackle, for I’m going to 
overhaul your Mathematics :—How do you describe 
a triangle ?°—‘ Please Sir,’ says Bob, ‘it’s the thing 
that tingle-tangle to the big drum.’ Well, there was 
the devil to pay again, and no pitch hot! Old Darby 
looked as if he meant either to drop down dead on 
the spot of apoplexy, or to murder dear Bob. * * 
Then came my turn, so I asked who was the dis- 
coverer of America? and may I never break biscuit 
again, if he didn’t say ‘ Yankee Doodle!’ Well, to 
cut off the end of a long yarn, * * I prepared a 
broadside, with a volley of oaths to it, by way or 
small arms ; but before I could well bring 1t to bear, 
the Doctor hauls out his watch, and says he, ‘ it's 
extremely bad luck, but there’s a voting this morn- 
ing for a parish beadle, and I make a point not to 
let my private duties get to windward of my public 
ones.’ So saying, with a half-and-half sort of a bow, 
to me, he cut and run; Madam getting athwart 
hawse so as to cover his getting off. In course it was 
no use to waste speech upon her; but I made bold 
to d—_—n the whole covey of under-masters, in the 
lump, as a set of the sharkingest, logger-headed, 
flute-playing, skulking, lubberly sons of grinning 
weavers and tailors that ever broke bread. So the 
finish over all is, that I took my nevy away, traps 
and all.” 


We have no time this week io be critical, and 
must therefore take what comes to hand; but it 
is not often that we stumble in this way on any- 
thing so good as— 

The Green Man. 

Tom Simpson was as nice a kind of man 
As ever lived—at least at number Four, 
In Austin Friars, in Mrs. Brown's first floor, 
At fifty pounds,—or thereabouts,—per ann. 
The Lady teckon’d him her best of lodgers, 
His rent so punctually paid each quarter,— 
He did not smoke like nasty foreign codgers,— 

Or play French horns like Mr. Rogers— 
Or talk his flirting nonsense to her daughter,— 
Not that the girl was light behaved or courtable— 
Still on one failing tenderly to touch, 
The Gentleman did like a drop too much, 

(Tho’ there are many such) 

And took more Port than was exactly portable. 
In fact,—to put the cap upon the nipple, 
And try the charge,—Tom certainly did tipple. 


Once in the company of merry mates, 

In spite of Temperance's ifs and buts, 

So sure as Eating is set off with plates, 

His drinking always was bound up with cuts / 
Howbeit, such Bacchanalian revels 

Bring very sad catastrophes about. 


Poor Simpson! what a thing occurred to him! 
‘Twas Christmas—he had drunk the night before,— 
Like Baxter, who so ‘ went beyond his last’— 
One bottle more, and then one bottle more, 
Till oh! the red-wine Kuby-con was pass'd! 
And homeward, by the short smal! chimes of day, 
With many a circumbendibus to spare, 

For instance, twice round Finsbury Square, 
To use a fitting phrase, he wound his way. 


Then comes the rising, with repentance bitter, 
And all the nerves—(and sparrows)—in a twitter, 
Till settled by the sober Chinese cup: 
The hands, o'er all, are members that make motions, 
A sort of wavering, just like the ocean's, 
Which has its swell, too, when it’s getting up— 
An awkward circumstance enough for elves 
Who shave themselves ; 
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And Simpson just was ready to go thro’ it, 
When lo! the first short glimpse within the glass— 
He jump’d—and who alive would fail to do it ?— 
To see, however it had come to pass, 
One section of his face as green as grass! 
In vain each eager wipe, 
With soap—without—wet—hot or cold—or dry, 
Still, still, and still, to his astonished eye 
One cheek was green, the other cherry ripe! 
Plump in the nearest chair he sat him down, 
Quaking, and quite absorb’d in a deep study,— 
But verdant and not brown,— 
What could have happened to a tint so ruddy? 
Indeed it was a very novel case, 
By way of penalty for being jolly, 
To have that evergreen stuck in his face, 
Just like the windows with their Christmas holly. 
* All claret marks,’—thought he—Tom knew his forte— 
‘Are red—this colour CANNoT come from Port!’ 
One thing was plain; with such a face as his, 
‘Twas quite impossible to ever greet 
Good Mrs. Brown. 
—So he tied up his head, 
As with raging tooth, and took to bed: 
Of course with feelings far from the serene, 
For all his future prospects seemed to be, 
To match his customary tea, 
Black, mixt with green. 
Meanwhile, good Mrs. Brown 
Wondered at Mr. 8. not coming down, 
And sent the maid up stairs to learn the why; 
To whom poor Simpson, half delirious, 
Returned an answer so mysterious 
That curiosity began to fry; 
The more, as Betty, who had caught a snatch 
By peeping in upon the patient’s bed, 
Reported a most bloody, tied-up head, 
Got over-night of course—‘ Harm watch, harm catch,’ 
From Watchmen in a boxing-match. 
So, liberty or not,— 
Good lodgers are too scarce to let them off in 
A suicidal coffin— 
The dame ran up as fast as she could trot; 
Appearance,—* fiddle-sticks!’ should not deter 
From going to the bed, 
And looking at the head; 
La! Mister S——, he need not care for her! 





A married woman that had had 
Nine boys and gals, and none had turned out bad— 
Her own dear late would come home late at night 
And liquor always got him in a fight. 
She'd been in hospitals—she wouldn't faint 
At gores and gashes fingers wide and deep; 
She knew what’s good for bruises and what ain’t— 
Turlington’s Drops She made a pint to keep. 
Cases she'd seen beneath the surgent’s hand— 
Such skull’s japann’d—she meant to say trepann’d! 


Hereat she pluck’d the white cravat aside, 
And lo! the whole phenomenon was seen— 
‘Preserve us all! He's going to gangrene!" 
Alas! through Simpson’s brain 
Shot the remark, like ball, with mortal pain ; 
It tallied truly with his own misgiving, 
And brought a groan, 
To move a heart ef stone— 
A sort of farewell to the land of living! 
And as the case was imminent and urgent, 
He did not make a shadow of objection 
To Mrs. B.’s proposal for a ‘ surgent.” 
Swift flew the summons,—it was life or death! 
And in as short a time as he could race it, 
Came Doctor Puddicome, as short of breath, 
To try his Latin charms against Hic Jacet, 
He took a seat beside the patient’s bed, 
Saw tongue—felt pulse—examined the bad cheek,— 
Poked, strok’d, pinch’d, kneaded it—hemm’d—shook 
his head— 
Took a long solemn pause the cause to seek, 
(Thinking, it seem’d, in Greek,) 
Then ask’d—'twas Christmas— Had he eaten grass, 
Or greens—and if the cook was so improper 
To boil them up with copper, 
Or farthings made of brass ; 
Or if he drank his Hock from dark green glass, 
Or dined at City Festivals, whereat 
There's turtle, and green fat?’ 
To all of which, with serious tone of woe, 
Poor Simpson answered ‘ No.’ 
The Doctor was at fault ; 
A thing so new quite brought him to a halt. 
Cases of other colours came in crowds. 
Black with Black Jaundice he had seen the skin ; 
From Yellow Jaundice yellow, 
From saffron tints to sallow. 
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Ev’n those eruptions he had never seen 
Of which the Caledonian Poet spoke, 

As ‘ rashes growing green’— 

*Phoo! phoo! a rash grow green ! 
Nothing of course but a broad Scottish joke!’ 
Then asto flaming visages, for those 
The Scarlet Fever answer'd, or the Rose— 
But verdant! that was quite a novel stroke! 


So matters stood in-doors—meanwhile without, 

Growing in going like all other rumours, 

The modern miracle was buzz’d about. 
“Green faces !’ so they all began to comment— 
* Yes—opposite to Druggists’ lighted shops, 

But that’s a flying colour—never stops— 

A bottle-green, that’s vanish’d in a moment. 

Green! nothing of the sort occurs to mind— 
Nothing at all to match the present piece; 

Jack in the Green has nothing of the kind— 
Green-grocers are not green, nor yet green geese! 
The oldest Supercargoes or Old Sailors 

Of such a case had never heard, 

From Emerald Isle to Cape de Verd; 
‘Or Greenland !’ cried the whalers. 
All tongues were full of the Green Man, and still 
They could not make him out, with all their skill; 
No soul could shape the matter, head or tail— 
But Truth steps in where all conjectures fail. 


A long half hour, in needless puzzle, 

Our Galen’s cane had rubbed against his muzzle ; 

He thought, and thought, and thought, and thought, 

and thought— 

And still it came to nought, 

When up rush’d Betty, loudest of Town Criers, 
‘Lord, Ma’am, the new Police is at the door! 
It’s B, Ma’am, Twenty-four,— 

As brought home Mister 8. to Austin Friars, 
And says there’s nothing but a simple case— 
He got that ‘ere green face 

By sleeping ‘n the kennel near the Dyer’s!’ 


The wood-cuts must speak for themselves, 
As we have said a good deal lately on the subject 
of education, the first two may be thought to 
have some special reference to Schools and 
Colleges. 
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“ BLESS ME, HOW BALD YOU ARE!” 
“ YES—-I WAS PLUCKED AT COLLEGE.” 
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RECRIMINATION. “ WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU IN MY STEEL TRAP?” 
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portraits of the Children 0 the Nobility, §¢. §c. 
With ceations in Vere Edited by Mrs. 
fairlie. First Series. 
qus idea of varying the modish array of annual 
picture-books, by introducing one devoted ex- 
cusively to the beauty, simplicity, and innocence 
gf childhood, was a very happy one. Here, 
however, a8 in many other cases, performance 
jas hardly kept pace with design. By this we 
donot mean that Messrs. Chalon, Bostock, and 
Yaclise, have not ‘done their spiriting gently,” 
_that their groups and single portraits are not, 
yith few exceptions, prettily fancied and care- 
filly drawn,—we mean that the beauty, simpli- 
dty, and innocence, just mentioned, show but 
fintly among the knots and flounces, and braids 
ad er with which they are here encum- 
hered; that, in short, whether in dress cr in cha- 
neter, there is too much of the grown man and 
yoman in these portraits, which are immeasur- 
ily inferior, in artistic treatment, to many 
similar groups and figures by Reynolds, Gains- 
jrough, and Lawrence. Perhaps, however, as 
aperience ought, long ere this, to have taught 
uw, we should not look for art in its purest 
sd most poetical forms among the drawing- 
yom books. We will, therefore, record our ad 
niration of the portrait of Lord Canterbury’s 
dughter, as the gem of the book; she might, 
however, have worn a hoop when she sat to 
Mr, Bostock, according to this engraving. Miss 
landon’s illustrative lines, too, are better in their 
commencement than their close. 


Het hands are filled with early flowers, the lily and the rose, 
The violet, that at the foot of some old ash tree grows; 
dad ramets, the deep, the blue, within whose purple 


bells, 
Ahistory of the olden time, a classic sorrow dwells. 


Her eyes are not upon themm—her deep and éarnest eyes, 

Where something not like childhood’s thought in shadowy 
silence lies; 

Ter eyes are not upon them; and yet they fill her soul, 

With all the dreaming fancies that own their sweet control. 


The sweet control of nature, it teacheth that fair child, 

Tolove the true and beautiful, the dreaming and the wild; 

Ifel those downcast lashes oft drop unbidden tears: 

low a9 things are in that face for anxious hopes and 
ears ¢ 


To think,—to feel,—alas! how much is said in these brief 
words! 
The Music and the misery of Lifé’s divinest chords. 
to think,—to feel,—it is that makes the suffering on this 
earth, 
dnd yet they are immortal signs of an immortal birth. 
= that young and serious brow is feeling and is thought, 
all the dreaming poetry by sammer blossoms brought: 
What —_ the future in its hours, thou gentle girl! for 
thee? 
in anxious and a lovely thing that opening mind will be. 
Thwe are the hopes that rise at first upon the skylark’s 
wing, 
Alas! unlike that skylark’s song, they sadden as they sing, 
copaereas confidence that writes upon life's first bright 
ine, 
The kindly impulses that make the fervid heart a shrine. 
long ~ they linger at thy side: for hope, and youth, and 
ove. 


These are ‘the angels that bring: down their heaven from 
e. 


Atening boty, infinite, beneath such presence lives; 
Ts time, if that fair face but keeps the promise that it gives 
Among the other illustrations which have 
kst pleased us, we should mention Sir William 
fmerville’s little daughter, stretching upward 
® tiptoe to reach the keys of a pianoforte. ‘I'wo 
the daughters of the Duke of Beaufort, the 
we tricked out in a scarf, and dancing, the other 
lughing as she looks on admiringly, by Chalon, 
io deserve honourable mention. The subjects 
te accompanied by short poems from the pens 
{Lady Blessington, the Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley, the Editress, the Honourable Member 
it Maidstone, Mr. H. L. Bulwer, Mr. James 
Snith, and Captain Marryat. 





Self-Formation ; or, the History of an Individual 
Yind ; intended as a Guide for the Intellect through 
Difieulties, to Success, by a Fellow of a College.— 
thas been ascertained by minute naturalists, that 
“all animals, from man to Mr. Crosse’s last batch of 
les, your newefledged Master of Aris is the most 





conceited, and your “ Fellow of a College” the most 
consequential. From the volumes before us, we 
should conclude that the author stands in both these 
predicaments; for a more awful manifestation of 
self-esteem gone astray, than their pages “ develope,” 
has rarely been witnessed by the most successful 
phrenology hunter. The renowned “ P. P., clerk of 
this parish,” was but & type of him. For a moment, 
we were the dupes of the title, and expected that 
self-formation would afford a step in advance towards 
a sound philosophy of mind, and that some practical 
application might be founded on it, tending to for- 
ward that most important branch of education, which 
is derived from individual character. We overlooked 
the fact, that a philosopher having anything new to 
offer the world, would sink the “ Fellow of a College,” 
and would refrain from committing alma mater, by 
laying the offence at her door. We were soon convinced 
of our error; and satisfied that a lengthy and prosy 
retrospect of a schoolboy’s life and experiences, (in- 
terspersed indeed with here and there a judicious 
feflection, buried like the needle in a pottle of hay.) 
would prove the sum and substance of the entire work. 
What the learned Fellow saw in himself, thus to ex- 
tend “ Philosophy, teaching by (his own) example,” 
through two octavo volumes, it is not for us to de- 
termine: we leave that to his own conscience. Let 
us, however, be just: we do not mean to say, that a 
schoolmaster may not pick up some useful hints 
from the work, if he have time and patience to wade 
through it. Within its very limited sphere, there is 
a good deal of that common sense, which is not so 
very common as it is imagined ; but there is nothing 
deep, nothing original. The author does not seem 
even to doubt that his own efforts at self-instruction 
may have come from without, and have been the 
pure results of the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and of the influences to which he was ex- 


The Bench and the Bar, by the Author of Random 
Recollections of the Lords and Commons..—The 
writer under notice, has acquired the fashionable 
facility of producing the largest possible number of 
printed pages, in the least conceivable space of time. 
Here are two more volumes ftom his pen, devoted to 
the Courts of Law, and the notable personages who 
ate figuring, or have recently figured therein. Some 
among his pen-and-ink pictures of judges, serjeants, 
and barristers, are pleasantly hit off—and they are 
interspersed with anecdotes fresh and stale: a few 
of these ranging as far back as the now forgotten 
Percy collection. An increased vagueness of descrip- 
tion and remark is apparent in this work, which is 
inevitable to a writer who produces so quickly, and 
who undertakes such wholesale subjects, that, to com- 
plete his task, he must of necessity, have recourse to 
hearsay and conjecture. Some of the sketches have 
already appeared in the Metropolitan Magazine, and 
from afew words at the conclusion of ‘The Bench 
and the Bar,’ we gather, that the practitioners in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and the Central Criminal 
Courts, Old Bailey, have been reserved for the “ pen- 
cillings” of a future day. 





List of New Books.—Martin’s Colonial Library, 10 vols. 
fc. 31.—Gems of British Poets, (Chaucer to Goldsmith), 
32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Gems of British Poets, (Sacred), 32mo. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Erskine’s Doctrine of Election Illustrated, 
12mo. 6s. 6d.— Poole’s Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Morgan’s First Principles of Surgery, Parts 1 & 2, 
8vo. 5s. each.— Verity on the Nervous System, roy. 12mo. 
4s. cl.— Himalayan Landscape Album, 4to. 22. 2s.- Napo 
leon Medals, with Historical Notices, folio, 32. 13s. 6d. cl — 
Markham’s Sermons for Children, 3s. bf bd — Furneaux’s 
abridged History of Treaties of Peace, 8vo. 12s.—Wal- 
singham, or the Ruined Gamester, by Captain Chamier, 
3 vols, cr. 8vo. 31%. 6d.— Beauty’s Costumes, 4to. 215. plain, 
24. 2s. col.—Southey’s Poetical Works, Vol. II., 12m. 5s. 
—Riddles’s Letter of an Absent Godfather, 12mo. 6s.— 
First Book of Algebra, 18mo. Is. 6¢.— Companion to Euclid, 
by a Graduate, fc. 4s.— Luther and his Times, by the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, fc. 5s.—Juvenile Budget, by Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
8q- 16mo. 5s.—Inglis’s Rambles in the Footsteps of Don 
Quixotte, with Jllustrations by George Cruikshank, 
cr. 8vo. 9s.— Hints on Servants, by a Bachelor, 32mo. Is. 
cl.— Burges’s Commentaries on Colonial and Foreign Laws, 
4 vols. roy. 8vo. 6/. 6s. —Nolan’s Warburton Lectures, 8vo. 
15s.—Aldine Poets, Vol. XXXVIII., (Gray), roy. 18mo. 
5s.—Hall’s (Bp.) Contemplations, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Pas- 
toral Echo, Yok. I., 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Church of England 
Preacher, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Prichard’s Physical History of 
Mankind, Vol. I1., 8vo. 15s. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
erlin. 

I shall now proceed with my skeleton-account of 
the Museum. 

Thirteen cabinets are devoted to the masters of 
Middle and Lower Italy, including their disciples 
also, their imitators, shadows, copyists, of all nations. 
We have here some good specimens of the Fesulan 
school, by Fra Beato its founder, and his pupil Co- 
simo Roselli, who is seen to so much advantage in 
his earlier productions, before papal cockering spoiled 
him. I would particularize a ‘ Last Judgment’: 
three angels in front, by Frate’s own hand, are, of a 
truth, Beatitudes; for the expression of pure and 
imperturbable joy which illuminates their visages, as 
well as the gentle buovancy of their step, which 
seems to denote them lifted from within through the 
-e-¥ of their hearts, tell that they have no weight 
of sin to depress them. This may be called ro- 
mancing by the frosty lips of cynicism, by your 
“ practical” people, begotten in cold blood : if it were 
80 indeed—to me it is bare descriptive justice—I 
should wish them capable of a like ridiculous enthu- 
siasm ; for a picture by Fra Beato, seen with a fer- 
vent spirit of admiration, makes the observer inevi- 
tably a better man: it raises and purifies his mind, 
at least during the moment, soothes his temper, 
quiets his passions, showing him the bliss of good- 
ness in those sweet paradisiacal faces, and, what 
Plato had dreamt of before, how beautiful Virtue 
would be thought were she corporeally visible. Ro- 
s@lli has done the diabolical part of the picture; 
Frate was of a nature too mild and benevolent ever 
to paint Wickedness in its proper colours, as all his 
attempts prove. I must particularize also Roselli's 
‘Coronation of the Virgin’: amidst disagreeable 
clair-obscure and composition, several sweet and 
noble countenances of Seraphim gleam forth, while 
the Virgin's movement is ineffably graceful. Fol- 
lowing these are several works by the grave, stern 
patriarchs and dignitaries of art, Signorelli, Spinello, 
Ghirlandaio: small pretended and possible Giottos : 
with a varied chronological series in the distinctive 
styles of Tuscany and Umbria, from the Giotteschi 
down to the Carracci. This, perhaps, is the most 
valuable part of the collection to a student either in 
art or amateurship: but it would altogether shock 
our English taste, the modishest of any modern, which 
relishes nothing half so much as portraits of Right 
Honourables and Dishonourables, dressed for Saint 
James’s and Almack’s, or landscapes coloured like a 
set of ribbons—unless it be a “ bit of effect” in the 
jet-blacking style of Rembrandt, or a piece of maud- 
lin sentiment after that of the Englishman's “ dar 
ling”—Carlo Dolce. I shall therefore pass on, with- 
out specifying, to the less antique: perhaps our tasty 
public will have a “ drop of patience” with me while 
I devote some. few words to Raffael’s father. A 
largish picture of the Virgin and Child enthroned, 
between Saints, is given, as well by its epigraph (IO 
SANCTIS VRBI. P.), as by the learned Dr. Waagen, 
and by the artistic antiquarian Rumohr (Jtalienische 
Forschungen ITT. 23), to Giovanni Sanzio, father of 
Raffaello. Now if this pretension be just, it does 
little less than overthrow the whole historical struc- 
ture of Roman art from its floor, if not from its 
undermost basis: Raffael is no longer the fountain- 
head of reformation to that art, but Giovanni. Here, 
in this picture, which likewise we are to understand 
as but one of several similar at Urbino, the Perugi- 
nesque, or old, dry Roman style, is completely de- 
serted: deserted at least to a far wider extent than 
by any of Raffael Sanzio’s earlier paintings. The 
colouring is soft and suffused; the outline not at 
all hard ; the modelling broad; the drapery large, 
loose, and long, altogether unlike the scantiness, suc- 
cinctness, and broken-up composition of Perugino’s ; 
the forms have none of his meagreness, or parched 
appearance (at all events till Giovanni's death, 
1494) ;—his favourite type, the fiddle-shape as I 
may call it, which entered almost all his faces, hands, 
feet, vanishes into the oval, or nearly: all the an- 
tiquer styles, as well a8 Perugino’s, are left behind. 
We must change our epochs in the history of paint- 
ing, if this picture be a genuine Giovanni: the mo- 
dern Roman style must have begun earlier than 
Raffael. To me, indeed, the work seems a deal too 
modern; I should take it for an imitation of the 
olden manner, in the decadence of art, by some hand 
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which could not ;ut of all its subordinate address 
and feeble adroitness. There is no reconciling it 
with Giovanni's picture at the Brera, quite of the 


primitive times for naiveté and impotence of execu- 
tion: unless by doubting the latter work, which Ru- 
mohr accordingly does: but if this irreconcilability 
owe itself to advancement of style, and that the 
Berlin picture is but a later one by Giovanni Sanzio 
—or by him at all—I think it must follow that he 
had reached a pitch of art which Raffael did not 
attain until many years after, being but eleven when 
his father died. Moreover the boy-figure, not more 
than five years old, in this picture, is said to be the 
portrait of little Raffael, born 1483; whence, the 
said advancement of style would have taken place 
before 1488, which long precedes the date of Raf- 
fael’s ‘ Sposalizio,’ called by Lanzi, after Vasari, “ le 
Primizie del nuovo stile,” or any other possible initial 
.work of his new manner. I would, however, risk 
my small dilettante reputation that Raffael was, 
notwithstanding this, the real innovator upon the 
older style,—its true reformer ; and that Giovanni no 
more painted a figure in the modern-antique ascribed 
to him, than he did the man in the moon. As a 
-whole- revolution of pictorial history is contained 
within the point, I thought it- worth while setting 
before the reader: with a hope too that it may tempt 
those profound connoisseurs above mentioned, to re- 
consider their opinion. 

Of Raffael himself there are here no less than 
seven reputed works; two may pass as certain, five 
possible. One of the former, a Virgin and Child is 
the celebrated Colonna Raffael: according to cata- 
logue painted in the last period of the Florentine 
epoch, between 1507 and 8; according to Rumohr a 

ear earlier; and. probably that picture of which 

‘asari says Ridolfo Ghirlandaio finished “ un panno 
azurro,” which Mariette and Bottari understand of 
the Belle Jardiniére, a somewhat crude hypothesis. 
Its general tone is a light pale red: no little faded, 
a8 appeared to me, and in parts retouched ; both 
positions, however, manfully denied by a far better 
midge than I am, my friend Dr. Waagen : the colours 
were indeed laid on very thin, and the pencilling 
was very light from the first. Like most of Raffael’s 

na pictures, it fails in divinity of character, in 
deep religious sentiment, while it overflows with 
human beauty and sweetness of expression: as a 
Nymph and Boy it is quasi-perfection; but the 
very charm of that little hand fondling with the 
golden-haired girl's breast-ribbon, degrades it as a 
sacred picture, destroys it as a shrine even for the 
bedchamber. Those who have seen the Cowper Ma- 
donna may form a good idea of this its pendant, as 
well for execution (belonging to the same period), as 
for conception ; save that the child there, the Virgin 
here, is. slightly affected, in M. Passavant’s opinion, 
who also considers the Penshanger work well pre- 
served, which can scarce be said of a single other 
Raffael picture. Quite different is the other Berlin 
original, an Adoration of the Kings; though every 

seems inhabited by the spirit of gracefulness 
herself, still its “ mystical” nature predominates; it 
addresses the heart and inner feelings more than the 
sensuous affections. Even the pulse of a satyr would 
keep less unruly time whilst contemplating the love- 
liness of those two kneeling angels, for there is a 
purification of the mind in the worship of spotless 
beauty. This was the Ferentillo altar-piece, trans- 
ferred from damp to the Ancajani chapel at Spoleto, 


whence its present name; I saw no reason on the 
canvas against the picture being by Raffael, nor have 
met any good one elsewhere. It has been engraved 
very handsomely, but not well, by Eichens, at Ber- 


lin, 1836. 
been 
detached one-half these, and left only the chalk de- 
sign that was beneath them; if allowed to remain 
so, it would be invaluable to a student, but the pic- 
ture cleaners of Berlin are unfortunately adepts, 


Its condition is very curious: having 


whereby much is to be feared, and much past fear- | 


ing, for the collection. Round the frame are painted, 
at the four corners, two saints and two sibyls, with 
arabesques along the sides ; most part of these un- 
mercifully restored. The style of workmanship is 
all but Raffael’s earliest, and before that of the 
Sposalizio. In his very earliest, i.e. not absolutely 
identical with Perugino’s, we are to consider, on good 
suspicion, another Berlin picture,—one among the 


inted in size-colours, on linen, the damp has | 


possible five: a Virgin with the two Children and 
two Angels, worthy of Raffael when his genius was 
freshest from heaven, for grace, divine beauty, and 
expression, but ill-coloured, even as distemper, and 
spoiled in this respect, yet more by other hands than 
his own. A second only of the possible five shall I 
advert to, because said to have formed part of the 
predella for the Vatican ‘ Coronation of the Virgin,’ 
registered as genuine by Vasari: it consists of three 
parts, Christ sitting before a cross, and two separate 
Bishops, the patrons of Perugia, beautiful in design, 
taste, expression ; and seemed to me about as much 
Raffael as Mr. Miles’s ‘ Bearing the Cross,’ (another 
portion of a predella,) but not more so. Indeed, 
there are documents to prove that the picture was 
completed by Raffael’s scholars, which appears to 
countenance a doubt of more than the design being 
his own, in the first-mentioned predella. To quit 
this labyrinth of antiquarianism: a work of much 
historical mark, because one of the few known to 
have been painted in partnership by Fra Bartolom- 
meo and Mariotto Albertinelli, is the famous ‘ As- 
sumption,’ from the Acciajuoli palace. Lanzi gives 
the upper part to Fra, the lower to Mariotto, which 
Dr. Waagen considers an exact inversion of the 
truth, by the names being accidentally transposed ; 
a very probable hypothesis, as the Saints beneath 
are quite in I] Frate’s sweet pure tone of colouring, 
and monastic character of expression, while the ru- 
bicund cherubs above do not betray a tint of his 
mind or his pencil. There is a large Old Francia 
here, but I have seen him greater in a tithe of the 
canvas. Savoldo’s‘ Venetian Beauty,’ a sly-looking 
Sister, who has turned up her drapery, of a rich 
brown, to shade her warmer complexion, may be 
called good as a popular picture ; but it debases into 
the herd of commonplace grovellers after fame, the 
artist who could take such a lofty station as he did 
in his sublime work at Milan. One of the grandest 
productions in the Berlin Gallery is a Presentation by 
Lorenzo Costa: from its rich sombreness and splendid 
solemnity of tone, the columnar stillness and per- 
spective of its majestic figures ranged down the im- 
mense canvas, it seems a chancel in itself, where the 
light is thrown back as from a stained window, and 
| bronzes the whole area before it with a melancholy 
| lustre. The elders and other holy assistants at the 
| rite are themselves impressive by their attitudes and 
| regards: a female with a sacred vessel in her hand 
has great beauty of movement. This is truly a ca- 
thedral picture, and requires an aisle of distance to 
give its dimensions, actual and moral, full effect, in- 
stead of being cabined up as it is here, like the Swiss 
Mountains ina showbox. As to the Decadent Italian 
schools, no penury of Carracci and Caravaggi pic- 
tures (in what “great collection” is there?) ; but 
few come under anything better than the common 
gallery formula of encomium. I might except per- 
haps a St. Bartholomew by Spagnoletto, really fine 
from its lustrous silver-brown colouring, warm Gior- 
gionesque light and shade, not pushed, as usual with 





coal-mine, and from its very powerful handling, the 
real forte of Ribera. Murillo’s St. Antony with the 
little Christ, in his free, mingled, gray-green and pink 
style, is remarkable; as likewise St. Joseph and the 
Child-Christ, for, being by Sassoferato, the Roman 
Carlo Dolce, yet unaffected in colour, and of a 
simple antique grandeur in the sentiment. No Guido 
or Domenichino here much better painted than the 
| wainscot. 
| Her Old-Flemish department, however, is the 
| Berlin Museum's great boast, especially her Van 
| Eyck wing-pictures. These are, as some readers may 
need to be told, the complements of that celebrated 
centre-piece still at St. Bavon’s Church, in Ghent, 
executed by the brothers Hubert and John Van 
Eyck, A.D. 1432, i. e. about twenty years after their 
invention or improvement of oil-painting. This chef- 
d’euvre, not only of Old-Flemish, but Old-European 
pictorial workmanship, wherein was set forth the 
sacred mystery drawn from Revelation, ‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Lamb,’ folded up in eight leaves, upon 
the centre-table, which itself consisted of four par- 
titions: each shutter or leaf aforesaid was painted 
on both sides, whence there were twenty representa- 
tions in all. Six of the leaves were bought for 6000 
francs (about 240/.!) in 1817, by a picture-monger, 





while the Bishop was absent, it is said, as a sufficient | exquisite for simplicity, pureness of design, 


this limner, to the clair-obscure of an illuminated | 





excuse: Mr. Solly paid 100,000 for them. and son, 
other old works ; Prussia five times this sum for the 
Solly collection, including them. She thus 
twelve large Van Eyck pictures, such another panel, 
ing as few rooms are provided with on either Side 
of the Elbe. Where were our purchasers in 18}7; 
Why, mousing through Rotterdam and A " 
for little Mierises and Hobbemas, or ransacking | 
for huge black-and-blue Guercinos! What were 
about in 17, forsooth? They were exchangin 
of land against acres of tarpaulin smutched ov 
Calabrese, felling patrimonial oaks to swap for 
pollard willows in a paddock by Paul Potter! 
let that pass—six of the twelve Van Eycks afon, 
said comprise an ‘ Annunciation’ with two 
above; the two Saints John; and the two portniy 
of the Donors: these are painted on the outside of 
the shutters, and though very admirable for characte 
and design, and depth of purpose, are only th 
second most wonderful shutter-panels in the wor 
—those on their reverses being the first, Here an 
six other partitions, one series representing the 
Soldiers of Christ—the Righteous Judges—the Hy. 
mits—the Pilgrims—al] coming to adore the Lamb, 
and a second, above this, representing the Jubiley 
Angels on two panels, that choir lifting up ther 
voices in hosanna, this accompanying the hymn with 
musical instruments. These pictures, though not al] 
by the same hand, are all of the same exquisiy 
finish ; the most amorous elaboration of pencil, quit, 
distinct from mere mechanical task-work ; and the 
most refreshing transparency, after the foul and fer. 
ruginous atmosphere which in Ghent rolled ove 
them for four hundred years. Their azures, green 
and crimsons, like richest jewels reduced to pure and 
many-coloured water, which swam and atayed itself 
in lucid mirrors on the various parts of the surface, 
seem rather waved thither by the magician-painters 
wand—his pencil, than spread: scarce a touch rise 
from the general level to betray that the tints wer 
successive: yet no work can have less of the licked 
appearance so usual and so hateful in smooth exer. 
tion. . There are patches, to be sure, not al 
pleasing, on this the general complexion: such w 
now and then a hotness of flesh colour, and anex. 
pressiveness passing into grimace, for instance, among 
the vocal Angels, perhaps from neglect of a maxin 
considered too trite for quotation, yet a8 ignorantly 
tran , even to this day, as if it were no mor 
familiar to us than a law of the New Atlantis—il 
ne quid nimis. Depth of expression, however, is.no 
the palmiest quality in Van Eyck, but rather to be 
sought in Vander Weyde or Memling. Of the for. 
mer there exist some admirable fragments at th 
Brussels Museum, and one great picture here: a 
old-fashioned rude thing, called a Deposition, thi 
teems with simple pathos, every head, every attitude, 
homely and ungraceful as it may be, dignified with 
the grandeur of profound sorrow ; if we except thi 
of the Magdalen who sins against the maxim abore 
mentioned,—her body seeming bent on the inter 
rack of agony, which dislocates all her memben 
Old Rogier’s wish to depict the writhing of intense 
heart’s-torture somewhat outwent his power to dow 
with classic propriety ; yet even his Magdalen, ifn 
Niobe, offends against decorum far less than Be 
bens’s slipshod luscious hussies that give a loose at 
once to their tears and stay-laces at the foot of the 
cross. This picture has been retouched, but th 
original colours preserve their hue as clear and 
bright as those of the unclouded heavens, and pre 
mise to do so nearly as long. . 
Another series of excellent Old Flemish painting 
in this division are those by Hemmelinck, or Hem 
ling, or Memling, as the critics now write it; 0, 
perhaps, Memlynck, as he wrote it himself upon on 
of these very works. They count seven in number 
but one, a Crucifizion, though equal to his style, # 
not similar, and a second, the Tiburtine Sibyl, though 
similar, is not quite equal. Dr. Waagen conjecture 
the former a Mabuse of the earlier and better tims 
I believe from its likeness to the Methuen painting 
under that name ; and will perhaps quote it as sud 
in the next edition of his catalegne- Its tones 
paler, its colouring more unpasted, with broade 
forms, and not less finished execution, than Mer 
ling’s. Upon the shutters of the sibyl is an Annu 
ciation, twice as precious as the jewel within, beg 
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thos: a naked child with a small cross, symbolic of 
future Passion, appears far off in the sky, as it 
were the Pity delineated by another poet— 
like a naked newborn babe 
Striding the blast, or Heaven's cherubin, horsed 
Upon the sightless courier of the air— 
this image of helplessness and perfect innocence 
mising greater horror against the sin, and compassion 
for the suffering. A second Tiburtine Sibyl, wherein 
the profane prophetess is showing to Augustus a 
vision of the Virgin and Child, has all Memling’s 
marvellous power of pencil, meagreness of form, and 
of colour,—moreover ignorance of costume, 
and that childish naiveté of his age in expressing a 
subject by traits which the grown world would think 
a deal too unsophisticated. Much the same may be 
gid of his four other works—the Nativity, the Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds, Elias in the Desert, and the 
Passover: none of them present the refined arti- 
ficiality and address as to composition and massive 
chiaroscuro which make the chief merit of more re- 
cent painting ; but, though finished like miniatures, 
may be counted among the great works of art 
from their exaltedness of subject, wealth of thought, 
trath and depth of feeling, all the noble qualities, 
mental as well as moral, little clouded by the spots 
I have glanced at,—with a splendour of colouring 
only surpassed by the Venetians, and a purity quite 
unparalleled. Compare one of these pictures with a 
Gerard Dow, and the difference will become appa- 
rent between minuteness of manner and pettiness of 
mind: the height on which Memling stands above 
Dow will be as an Alpine promontory to a dirt-pie. 
Memling’s best productions are, however, not here, 
but at Bruges and other cities of Flanders—hesides 
the marvellous picture at Munich. 

These five cabinets contain old German and 
Dutch, aswell as old Flemish masters: several curious, 
some clever things, by that European Chinese, that 
most crotchetty and eccentric of all painters who 
pretended to be serious—Cranach: an admirable, 
though somewhat rubbed, Holbein portrait of George 
Gyzens, the London merchant; with sundry other 
works by other claimants for praise, among whom I 
must shower it at once, like money among heralds 
and minstrels of old, as a largesse. Seven cabinets 
more follow, with innumerable specimens from the 
later Rhenish artists, giving to that name its widest 
diameter between the uttermost borders of Meinherr 
and Mynheer. No first-rate Rubens: his usual coarse 
expression, splendour of effect, and bravura of han- 
dling, is seen in the Lazarus; his portrait of Helen 
Forman, though faded, has much beauty of move- 
ment and good compartition of colour; his figures 
in the huge Stag-hunt of Snyders are swept with a 
whirlwind brush across the canvas—an impetuosity 
of pencil which is sure, without any other merit, to 
carry off commendation as it were by coup de main. 
Neither are there Vandycks of mark here: the 
Prince of Carignan, I believe an English export, does 
not much enrich the Prussian capital, though valu- 
able as a smooth piece’ of lady-painting to artistes 
and amateur-students in that elegant department of 
idleness, Very unlike to this in merit and style is 
Rembrandt’s Duke Adolph of Gueldres: from the 
dungeon into which his father looks with compassion- 
ate expostulation, he threatens atrocious vengeance 
if ever set free: ungovernable parricidal rage has 
rarely been so well expressed: his mouth is in a 
black foam, his eyebrows are knotted, and his eyes 
have the glassy stare of a tiger when about to yell— 
he clenches one fist as hard asa poll-axe, and shakes 
it at the old man in an ecstasy of passion: nothing 
ean tell so much of the historical incident better. 
With regard to execution, its merits are also very 
great: the lights may be what I should call some- 
what French, that is, thrown from behind upon the 
edges, like yellow list, but the colours have tremen- 
dous force of impasto, without being put on with a 
spatula, and every stroke tells upon the eye with 
much more legitimate effect than when the artist 
thinks fit to dash his canvas instead of painting it. 
In his portrait of a Young Lady he has shown even 
still less charlatanism : solidly and honestly wrought, 
illuminated quietly and naturally, it is as rich, mel- 
low, and effective as if he had loaded the board with 
paint like mortar, and by pitching it all over but a 
tingle spot, made it blaze there like a polished boot. 
—Ido not speak of the Tenierses, Terburgs, Os- 





tades, Ruysdaels, though several are what may be 
said of most things, however subordinate, good in 
their kind: they possess no such merit as to give the 
Museum any pre-eminent character for Dutch pic- 
tures, I doubt if it contain one work known as the 
Berlin Dow, Wouvermans, or Ostade—any one gem 
of the description to make our cognoscenti inquire— 
“ Have you seen the magnificent Hay-cart—the de- 
licious Tooth-drawer—the exquisite Fish-stall—of 
the Berlin Gallery >No !—Then Sir, you have yet 
to behold the miracles that the art pictorial can ac- 
complish !"—Seriously, however, there is here what 
maybe called, without such heartless cant or hy- 
perbole, quite a sublime Sea-piece by Backhuysen : 
description were vain, but the Storm represented, 
put and kept my mind in agitation like its own— 
which seemed to me the best proof of its sublimity. 

To conclude: the third department consists of six 
cabinets, wherein are deposited various primitive 
Middle Age works, shut up from the gape and gaze 
of mob-amateurs, as little to their loss as lamenta- 
tion. Among these antiquities I must acknowledge 
several immured, like old nuns, not because of their 
beauty: much of this can scarce be expected in pro- 
ductions of the Byzantine or Italo-Greek pencil. But 
all are of the best species of the curious, to wit—the | 
useful ; leading us down like shafts into the pictorial | 
under-world, where, amid the darkness and narrow- 
ness, we may yet best discern, by mental lamp or | 
taper, those elements and materials out of which the | 
glorious superstructure of Art was moulded, and on | 
which it is founded. Here will the philosophical | 
student come as to a deep inner spring, where the 
waters first congregate from many pores, Here, too, 
may the practical student come with advantage, if 
he have that noble and comprehensive faculty of 
Plagiarism which is ever the great purveyor to 
genius, which draws, as it were, by an universal 
power of suction, the essences and hidden virtues, 
and vital spirit, out of all it sees beautiful or good, 
for its own combination and creative purposes ; here 
will he find original thoughts and images, artless 
graces, rude grandeur of character and movement, 
the embryon atoms to be by him called together 
from obscurity and chaos into a splendid and har- 
monious world. I repeat it—for Truth when she 
would enter the “ palace of the soul,” must needs 
use a knocker—the pith of the Art is in the Old 
Paintings; this it is which spreads through trunk, 
branches, offsets, into the bright consummate flowers, 
into the most triumphant garlands that can be ga- 
thered from the tree. I wish some Sir Oracle of the 
Royal Academy would proclaim the fact, as my 
countrymen will scarce become alive to it when 
uttered by a nameless amateur, though he blew it 
about their ears through the trumpet that wakens 
the dead. Are all our professors what Milton illo- 
gically but most intelligibly entitles “ blind mouths,” 
when alluding to others who should, by their vocation, 
be teachers of the people ? 








Paris, November 21. 

The Tribunal of Commerce has pronounced judg- 
ment in the affair of Victor Hugo,—and a curious 
judgment it is. You are aware of the facts. M. Hugo 
gave a succession of dramas to the managers of the 
Thédtre Frangais, on condition that they should. be 
played a certain number of times within the year, and 
that he should receive a certain sum each night. The 
managers, however, ceased playing M. Hugo’s dramas; 
and, not content with this, employed Scribe and 
others to write for them. The poet, incensed, 
brought the managers before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, and prosecuted them for breach of contract. 
The pleadings were as lively and amusing as a 
comedy. Victor Hugo insisting that his dramas 
were merchandise, and entitled to the same protec- 
tion as if cottons or woollens had been furnished. 
The managers, on the other hand, maintained that 
Hugo’s dramas brought no company. To this it 
was replied, that the dramas played instead of them 
brought no company either; and since loss was in- 
evitable, that loss, which was in performance of a 
contract, should be preferred. The Court thus winds 
up its judgment :— 

“Inasmuch as literary property is the result of 
the most noble faculties of man, and ought to find 
just protection before the tribunals: Inasmuch as it 
is worthy of a people, which owes to its tragic and 





comic drama, its finest national glory, to-open to 
all systems of literature, and to all talents, a national 
theatre, where they may, at their risks and_perils, 
bring their productions before an enlightened 
public, and by a struggle for glory as well as 
money, contribute. to the illustration of French 
letters: Inasmuch as, by the non-execution of its 
engagements, the. Comédie Frangaise has caused a 
damage to M. Hugo, and owes reparation, the Tri- 
bunal condemns the manager, Vedel—par , to 
pay 6000 fr., by way of damages, to Victor Hugo: 
and moreover, orders Vedel to represent. the play of 
* Hernani’ within two months, that of ‘ Marion De- 
lorme’ within three months, and complete the fifteen 
representations of ‘Angelo’ within five months, under 
a penalty of 150 fr. for every day's delay,” 

Bravo! French Tribunal de Commerce, and all 
hajl Mons. Perrugues, its worthy President! If 
Victer Hugo does not.immortalize them with an ode 
in return for their glorious Attendu que, then there is 
no gratitude in poets. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We were ‘much’ gratified last week at having 
it in our power’ to announce the safé return of 
Captain Alexander. ‘The Cape papers since’ re- 
ceived, ‘enable us to add some further ‘particu- 
lars. After leaving the colony last year, ‘it°ap- 
pears that the Captain proceeded across the Lion 
and Fish’Rivers to’the deserted’ missionary station 
of Bethany, where a Namaqua chief, called Kovisip, 
with three headmen, offered to accompany hit to 
the sea: but they brought with them more people 
than were agreeable,—_the party being at one time 
fifty strong, armed with guns, assagais, bows and 
arrows, &c. The party travelled north, afd’ saw 
some new rivers and ranges ‘of mountains!’ They 
passed through a poort, or defile, in which the'Yhino- 
ceroses were gathered in great herds. The’natne of 
the poort is the Bull's Mouth. Beyond ‘this they 
came to the desert of Tans, where (in April) they 
had all nearly perished for want of water. Capt. A. 
lost his horses, some of his oxen, sheep, and dogs. 
After suffering great privations, they reached Whale- 
fish Bay on the 19th April. Their provisions being 
consumed, they were obliged to eat all their skins, 
and to dig in the sand for clams. Capt. A. waited 
anxiously, but in vain for a fortnight, expecting a 
ship-of-war; at length two American whalers, the 
Commodore Perry and the Pocahontas, came intéthe 
bay, from which he obtained some biscuit, arid ‘pro- 
cured from the natives, by barter, a few lean ‘sheep. 
Being unable to go farther north for want of guides, 
he proceeded eastward, as we have already’ stated, 
and then south to the colony. He has brought back 
with him many skins of the rhinoceros, zebra, ante- 
lope, &c., besides 300 specimens of birds. 

The rich harvest which we lately announced as 
the promise of the publishing season remains, un- 
gathered, not a sample has yet been offered 
to us, nor have we heard a single report either of 
novelty or interest. A paragraph in the daily perers 
may, indeed, excite the attention of those who are 
still anxious to penetrate the mystery respecting 
Junius. We learn from it that a regular series of 
the Public Advertiser newspaper, during the .period 
when Junius’s letters were published in that journal, 
has been found in the library of Sir Philip Francis, 
in which nearly every letter, even to the punctuation, 
is corrected by Sir Philip himself. It will also be 
seen from our report of the Linnean Society that 
his Grace the Duke of Somerset has resigned the 
Presidency. We may add, that it is generally re- 
ported that Dr. Stanley, the Bishop of Norwich, will 
be elected as his successor. 


Not long since a good deal was said and written 
respecting Mr. Crosse’s supposed production, or re- 
production, of insects. The subject, however, not- 
withstanding the zeal of the credulous, would pro- 
bably, ere this, have sunk into oblivion, but for an 
occasional letter from Mr,. Crosse himself, which 
somehow or other gets into the papers: there is 
one just now going its rounds, with which, it appears, 
he forwarded to a friend “a small bottle of spirits 
of wine, containing about thirty insects, produced in 
silicate. of potash, under the long-continued action 
of weak voltaic electricity,” and in, which he ex- 
presses himself “as much surprised, and quite as 
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much in the dark, about the affair as at first.” Now 
it was possibly an extract from this very letter, ac- 
companied by this very phial of insects, which was 
lately submitted to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris; and it would therefore have been more in- 
genuous, had the public been also informed that the 
savans thought the subject wholly unworthy even of 
consideration :—here is their deci : “L’Académi 

ne juge pas que cette communication doive étre Vobjet 
d'un rapport.” One of the members, however, M. 





Turpin, made some observations on the insects them- 
selves, which he had examined out of curiosity, 
although he entirely concurred in the opinion, that 
the subject of the communication was wholly be- 


neath the serious consideration of the Academy. He 
had, he said, examined the insects with a microscope 
multiplying 280 times the diameter, and they ap- 
peared to constitute a new species of the genus acarus ; 
those described and figured, to which this animal 
belongs, are found in cheese and flour. If, said 
M. Turpin, Mr. Crosse believes that he has entirely 
_ formed, by the means described, an animal of so 
elevated an organization as that of his acarus, he 
cannot have sufficiently studied the organization and 
comparative physiology of living beings: the means 
he has employed have been merely stimulants, such 
as excite and favour germination in grain, and will 
hasten the hatching of eggs. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 23.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
The following papers were read :— 

1. Magnetical Observations made in the West 
Indies, on the Coast of Brazil, and North America, 
in the years 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837, By Sir 
James Everard Home, Bart. C.R.N. The Observa- 
tions reduced by the Rev. George Fisher, M.A. 

2. On Low Fogs and Stationary Clouds. By 
William Kelly, M.D., communicated by Captain 
Beaufort, R.N. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 1—W. H. Fitton, M.D., V.P., in the chair. 

The first paper read at this meeting was, by Mr. 
Williamson, ‘On the Remains of Fishes in the Coal- 
field of Lancashire.’ The author having ina previous 
account of the Ardwick limestone described the 
Ichthyolites found there, consisting of scales of Mega- 
licthys and Paleoniscus, with teeth of the latter, has 
now come to the conclusion, in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Johnstone, that the bed in which these occur 
is entirely a coprolitic mass. With the above was 
also described a tooth of Diplodus gibbosus. In this, 
as well as in another pit near Ringley, where the 
same roofstone occurs, one or two species of Unco 
were found, as well as remains of Stigmaria ficoides 
and Calamites nodosus, with other plants. 

The next paper read was, ‘On the Geology of the 
Island of Zante,’ by H. C. Strickland, Esq. F.G.S., 
which the author commenced by stating, that the 
structure of this island is simpler than that of the 
other Ionian Islands, and that it presents an epitome 
of their component rocks in an almost unbroken 
series. The geological phenomena of Zante may be 
arranged under the three heads of:—1. The Apen- 
nine limestone; 2. Tertiary deposits; 3. Mineral 
springs. 

1. The name of Apennine limestone is preferred 
for the vast deposit of the south of Europe, especially 
on the shores of the Adriatic, which is uniform in 
character for many thousand feet of vertical thick- 
ness, and many hundred miles of horizontal extent. 
Its fossils, though rare, show it to be the equivalent 
of the cretaceous, and perhaps also of the oolitic 
series of northern Europe. 

This light-coloured limestone which extends in a 
ridge along the west coast of the island, often assumes 
the characters of the hard chalk of the north of Eng- 
land; no flints were found, but fossil remains, such 
as nummulites and fragments of hippurites, occa- 
sionally occur. It abounds in numerous faults and 
fractures, as well as caverns, and has been mistaken 
for the carboniferous limestone of northern Europe. 

2. The tertiary beds repose on the eastern flank 
“of the limestone range, extending thence to the east- 
ern coast. They form several detached hills rising 
through the alluvial matter, which forms the central 








plain of the island. The uppermost strata consist of 
an aggregate of calcareous and arenaceous particles, 
forming a pale yellow, porous stone, which is easily 
worked, containing a few fossils; and it is succeeded 
by a deposit of blue clay and marl, in which occur 
a few shells of Pectunculus auritus, Natica glaucina, 
&e. 

Gypseous beds are found on the south coast of 
Zante, and the strata above them clearly belong to 
the Pliocene epoch, as many of their fossils are iden- 
tical with those of the Sub-Apennine hills. The beds 
below the gypsum contain but few fossils, as crushed 
echini and obscure bivalves. In one situation a bed 
of indurated bluish marl, contains shells of a Hyalea 
and Creseis, larger than the species H. cornea and 
C. spinifera, now living in the Mediterranean. 

On the west side of Port Cheri, a low argillaceous 
cliff, containing a few scales and vertebre of fish, and 
a species of Vermiculum, has probably been brought 
down from some higher part of the tertiary series, 
by the subsidence which seems to have formed the 
valley and bay of Port Cheri, and of which striking 
proofs may be seen in the parallel strie and har- 
dened exterior smooth surface, on the small surface 
of a fault in the Apennine limestone which descends 
to the sea. 

3. The mineral springs.—The sources of bitumen, 
for which Zante has been celebrated since the time 
of Herodotus, rise in the midst of the marshy plain 
at Port Cheri. The wells yielded about forty barrels 
annually. The bitumen ooses up from the bottom, 
and above it the well is filled by a spring ef clear, 
cool, and tasteless water. 

These and other bitumen springs occurring in the 
neighbourhood of faults, and there being nothing in 
the composition of either the tertiary or secondary 
rocks to account for its production, the author infers 
that it is derived from the region of volcanic action, 
which may almost be demonstrated to underlie the 
Ionian Islands. 

The last paper read was, by C. Darwin, Esq. 
F.G.S. ‘On the Formation of Mould.’ The author 
commenced by remarking on the two most striking 
characters, by which the superficial layer of vegetable 
mould is distinguished. These are, its nearly homo- 
geneous nature, although overlying different kinds of 
subsoil, and the uniform fineness of its particles. 
This may be well observed in any gravelly country, 
where, although in a ploughed field, a large propor- 
tion of the soil consists of small stones, yet in old 
pasture land not a single pebble will be found within 
some inches of the surface. The author’s attention 
was called to this subject, by Mr. Wedgwood of 
Maer Hall, in Staffordshire, who showed him several 
fields, some of which a few years before had been 
covered with lime, and others with burnt marl and 
cinders. These substances in every case were now 
buried to the depth of some inches beneath the turf, 
as was ascertained by a careful examination of the 
several fields; and Mr. Darwin stated, that the ap- 
pearance in all cases was as if the fragments had, as 
the farmers believe, worked themselves down. But 
it did not appear to him at all possible, that either 
the powdered lime or the fragments of burnt marl 
and the pebbles, could sink through compact earth 
to some inches beneath the surface. Nor is it pro- 
bable that the decay of the grass, although adding to 
the surface of some of the constituent parts of the 
mould, should separate in so short a time the fine, 
from the coarse earth, and accumulate the former on 
those objects, which had so lately been strewed on 
the surface. Mr. Darwin had also observed near 
towns, in apparently unploughed fields, pieces of 
pottery and bones some inches below the surface. 
So on the mountains of Chili, he had been perplexed 
by marine elevated shells, covered by earth, in situa- 
tions where rain could not have washed it on them. 

The explanation which occurred to Mr. Wedg- 
wood of these phenomena, Mr. Darwin does not 
doubt to be the correct one: namely, that the whole 
is due to the digestive process, by which the common 
earth-worm is supported. On carefully examining 
between the blades of grass in the fields where the 
observations had been made, the author found that 
there was scarcely a space of two inches square, with- 
out a little heap of the cylindrical castings of worms. 
It is well known, that worms in their excavations 
swallow earthy matter, and having separated the 
serviceable portion eject, at the mouth of their bur- 





—— 


rows, the remainder in little intestine shaped heaps; 
hence the fine particles are brought to the ; 
and the cinders, burnt marl, or powdered lime, would 
by degrees be undermined, and eventually become 
covered by what was previously the underlying earth 
In a field on which cinders had been spread only 
half a year before, Mr. Darwin actually saw the 
castings of the worms heaped on the smaller frag. 
ments, 

On the above hypothesis, the great advantage of 
old pasture land, which farmers are always averse to 
break up, is explained; for the worms must require 
a considerable length of time to prepare a thick 
stratum of mould, by thoroughly mingling the origi. 
nal constituent parts of the soil, as well as the mae 
nures added by man. The author observes, that the 
digestive process of animals is a geological power of 
greater extent than might at first be imagined, In: 
recent coral formations, the quantity of stone con- 
verted into the most impalpable mud, by the excava. 
tions of boring shells, and of nereidous animals, must 
be very great. Numerous large fish (of the genus 
Sparus) likewise subsist by browsing on the living 
branches of coral. Mr, Darwin believes, that large 
portions of the chalk of Europe has been produced 
from coral, by the digestive action of marine ani. 
mals, in the same manner as mould has been pre. 
pared by the same process on disintegrated rock, 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 20.—G. R. Porter, Esq., V.P., in the chair, 
—At this, the first meeting of the present session, 
the attendance was remarkably numerous. Above 
fifty members were present, besides occasional visitors, 
Two members were elected, and six gentlemen were 
proposed. An extensive list of contributions to the 
library was reported ; after which the following papers 
were read :— 

An account of the proceedings of the Statistical 
Section of the British Association at the meeting at 
Liverpool, by R. W. Rawson, Esq. 

After the ample reports of these proceedings which 
have appeared in this Journal, we need not offer to 
our readers an abstract of this paper. 

The next paper read was ‘A Statistical account 
of the Turn-out of the Silk- weavers and other Ope. 
ratives at Derby, in 1833-4,’ by William Felkin, 
Esq., of Nottingham. 

It was stated that, in the course of the year 1833, 
many Trades Unions had been formed, in which 
nearly the whole working population of some manu- 
facturing districts was enrolled. The arrangements 
attained considerable consistency, and the executive 
bodies exercised for a time great influence. It was 
laid down as a principle, that the times and modes 
of labour, amount of wages, and regulation of fac- 
tories, should be put under general laws, binding the 
employers and owners of machinery, as well as their 
workpeople. Some professed friends of the labouring 
classes went further than this ; accordingly, in their 
organ, the Pioneer, of 13th November, 1833, it was 
stated by O. P. Q., the correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, that “to attack private property on a large 
scale, is the real object and eventual tendency of 
Trades Unions,—that this would be a social revolu- 
tion, which is indispensable, practicable, and speedily 
to be accomplished: and that, this change of pro 
perty, or attack on it, can hardly be hoped to be 
effected without disorders or troubles,—but that the 
present state of society is untenable.” 












From peculiar local circumstances, of no import- 
ance in the inquiry, the town of Derby became the 
field of one of the most protracted and severe contests 
between the masters and the men that has ever been 


witnessed in a manufacturing community. The ma 
jority of the workpeople formed a union, which nearly 
all the masters were determined to resist. Trade 
was good, the hands were generally employed, and 
no question of wages had been recently, or was now 
attempted to be, raised on either side. The differ 
ence therefore was one involving not only a simple 
principle, but one of vital importance, and which 
excited commensurate interest. The employers 
and employed in the surrounding districts, and 
at length throughout the county at large, watche 
the progress of events at Derby as indicative of their 
own future circumstances, and spoke and acted ac- 
cordingly. The declaration of the Derby masters 
was published on the 25th of November, wherein 
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twenty principal houses declared “that each of them 

immediately cease to employ every man who is 
, member of the Trades Union, and will not receive, 
or take back into his service, any man who continues 
gmember of that Union, or of any other Union having 
gmilar objects.” On the 26th the workpeople began 
jtarn out; and in a very short time most of the mills 
vere partly standing still. On the 8th of February 
$34, there were (besides about 400 contingent hands 
not regularly reported as unemployed), 494 men, 837 
yomen, and 506 children—total 1837 workpeople 
sat of employment ; and 207 men, 313 women, and 
$35 children—total 865, were still at work. 135 men, 
50 women, and 86 children—total 271 fresh hands, 
had been taken on. 22 masters co-operated in 
amying into effect the above-cited agreement ; and 
itis proper to state, that the numbers and amounts 
iven in this paper, are chiefly drawn from the 
witten reports handed by each of these houses to the 
gentleman who acted as their secretary ; and of the 
ye of which, as well as of many other papers, Mr. 
Felkin had been enabled to avail himself in drawing 
upthe present statement. These numbers do not 
materially vary from those published from time to 
time in the Pioneer, so far as they are susceptible of 
comparison. On the 26th of April, ten days before the 
ead of the turn-out, there were 519 men, 856 women, 
aud 561 children—total 1936 workpeople who were 
wemployed ; 173 men, 806 women, and 340 chil- 
dren—total 819, who had continued at work. About 
the 8th of May, it being known that the masters 
vould receive back such hands as were willing to 
sgn the declaration repudiating the Union, 103 men, 
40 women, and 208 children—total 551 hands, re- 
sumed work at once; and up to that period, 211 
nen, 232 women, and 244 children—total 687 new 
hands, had been engaged. No further funds worth 
uming were obtained from the Unions to aid in sup- 
porting this turn-out. The sum received at Derby, 
upto the 7th May, was 47831. 15s., which sum, sup- 
paing that all the unemployed participated equally 
nit, would give about 2s, a week to each. At the 
time of the termination of the turn-out, it was stated, 
ina report of the condition of the work-people in 


Derby, that there were 323 men, and 320 women 
ad children dependent on this supply for their 


neans of subsistence: During the previous five 
weeks, the married men had received 3s. 2d., and 
thesingle men 2s. 6d. a week ; but the average pay 
vasnot more than 1s, 6d. each, to those dependent 
om the Union funds in Derby; and their agent 
wote, at this date, in the Pioneer, that “there are 
everal hundred people (union turn-outs and their 
families), in this town, who have not the means of 
obtaining a morsel of bread.” The hands who re- 
tumed were in a deplorable condition; emaciated 
and feeble, scantily clothed, and in many cases suf- 
fering from diseases which to some proved fatal. 
Out of 130 men in one factory there were five clear 
cases of death resulting from this turn-out. These 
persons who returned to work were mostly involved 
in debt, having pawned or sold all they could part 
vith, and their debts are far from being paid at the 
present time. 

Before the turn-out, 2755 hands had been regu- 
lly employed; besides about 500 women and chil- 
tren, who, having work given out to them irregu- 
larly, were excluded from the lists of hands constantly 
engaged, although entirely engaged upon the same 
work as that of the regular hands. ‘These 500, 
added to the before-stated 1936, make the 2400 said 
tohave been unemployed during the turn-out. 

It appears, therefore, that 1936 were included in 
theturn-out; 819 had continued at work; 687 new 
lands were, in the mean time, taken on; 751 were 
ken back at once: so that, only 2257 hands were 
tmployed after the turn-out, being 498 less than 
before it; and leaving 1185 old hands to find em- 
jloyment as well as they could. Of these, 416 were 
nen, 416 women, and 353 children. It may be 
Moper to mention, that the population of Derby, in 
1833.4, was 24,669 persons. 

_ Trade having greatly fallen off during the turn-out, 
twas a long time before the greater part of these 

got into work of any kind ; and although the 
masters finally excluded only the most obnoxious, 
ad gradually received a large number, yet many 

We Dever since been employed in regular trade, nor 
"t2 in the neighbourhood, In tracing many of 


those who continued to live in Derby, but got no 
work in the mills, Mr. Felkin found that they be- 
came for the most part, jobbing labourers, brick~ 
layers’ labourers, boatmen on the canal, &c. 

Before quitting work, the wages of the people em- 
ployed appear, on an average of the previous three 
months, to have been, to about one-fourth of the men, 
23s. a week; to one-fourth, 20s.; to one-fourth, 18s.; 
and, to the remaining fourth, 15s. a week; being an 
average of 19s. a week on the whole 519 men. 300 of 


, the women averaged about 10s. ; 400, 8s.; 450, 6s. ; 





or about 7s. 9d. a week for the whole. 200 children 
about 5s. ; 400, 4s.; 260, 2s. 6d.; or somewhat more 
than 3s. 9d.a week for the whole. These averages are 
rather below the statements Mr. Felkin received ; 
but he deemed it more satisfactory to under-rate 
than to over-rate any item in these details, where the 
exact amounts cannot be obtained. The total wages 
paid would be therefore about 11007. weekly, to the 
whole of the persons employed, including those re- 
ported as turned out, with the contingent hands, and 
those who remained at work. But as none of the 
factories were fully or regularly worked, and as the 
few old hands were chiefly employed in teaching new 
ones, and the latter class could take but trifling 
wages, the loss by decreased payments in wages might 
be fairly stated at not less than 10001. a week, for 
twenty-three weeks, amounting to a total of 23,000/., 
against which there is to be set the sum of nearly 
5000/., contributed externally for their support, 
leaving a loss to them of 18,000/. in wages; and they 
went in to work at less wages than were paid pre- 
viously in about two-thirds of the trades and esta- 
blishments. The reduction is stated, by both masters 
and men, to have been about 25 per cent. The 
masters assert it to have been a reduction necessarily 
consequent on lowered prices of goods in their respec- 
tive trades; the men allege a spirit of revenge and 
retaliation on the part of their masters, as the only 
reason for this course of proceeding. 

The cost of dead capital sunk in the buildings, ma- 
chinery, &c.,employed in connexion with these hands, 
was said to be properly estimated at 200,0002.; and 
looking to its selling value, the working value might 
be stated at 150,000/.: the loss to the masters on this 
item, in connexion with that arising from the non- 
employment of their floating capital, would probably 
be not less, at the termination of this six months, 
than 25,000/., superadded to all the well-understood 
inconveniences attending the stoppage of their current 
business. 

Although “ picketting,” i. e. placing turn-outs to 
watch and to prevent the introduction of fresh hands, 
was, as is usual in such cases, a good deal practised, 
yet this turn-out was attended with fewer important 
breaches of the peace, than almost any on record. 
All parties seemed to desire that the contest should 
be a fair one,—it was, on the whole, a peaceable one; 
and it was carried on with a spirit worthy any cause. 
The kindliness of feeling and sympathy with each 
other’s sufferings, displayed by the working classes, 
were so marked, as in many instances to command 
the admiration of their former employers and all 
around them. And although many suspicions and 
complaints of partiality and irregularity in the admi- 
nistration of the funds for private ends were pub- 
lished, yet it is not proved that there was any 
material injustice or peculation in their distribution. 

After expending about 500/. in an attempt to 
place machinery ina mill, and work it on the Union 
account, the scheme was found totally impracticable, 
and the place was given up at a loss of nearly all 
that was involved in the outlay. To exchange the 
results of labour in various trades was also tried, and 
altogether failed; and a labour paper currency was 
proposed, but, after very slight efforts, it was given up 
as totally impracticable. A Trades Union National 
Bank was seriously proposed, but does not appear to 
have been pushed further than the proposition. 
The withdrawal of workmen’s deposits from savings’ 
banks was strongly urged, but seems not to have been 
practised. 

The following twenty-one strikes occurred during 
the progress of the one at Derby, viz. The Builders 
in Manchester—Flower-lashers in Paisley —Ja- 
panners in Birmingham—Clothiers in Leeds—Cut 
up and Glove hose hands in Nottingham—Two 
Lace factories in Nottingham—Shoemakers in Man- 
chester—Staffordshire Potteries—A Builder's hands 





in Birmingham, and one in Leamington—Wool. 
combers in Leicester— Liverpool Builders—Me- 
chanics in Glasgow—Calico Printers in Glasgow— 
Masons in Glasgow— Weavers in Glasgow — 
Builders in Manchestert—Six mills closed in Lan- 
cashire—Yeovil Glovers—Partial strikes in Lon- 
don, of Smiths, Coopers, Builders, and the workmen 
of three Gas Companies—Tailors in London— 
Bible Printers in Oxford—Two Washerwomen’s 
strikes in London—Northamptonshire Shoemakers’ 
partial strike. The union in the Staffordshire pot- 
teries has in a great measure succeeded in controlling 
the wages and production, and would form a curious 
and important subject of inquiry.* Two other turn- 
outs above named, of very trifling importance, were 
also successful. In all the rest the men went in upon 
terms more or less dictated by their employers. 

The following remarkable sentiments appear in 
the pages of the Pioneer as from the pen of the 
editor. Referring to a recent six weeks’ strike, in 
which he states 3,600/. to have been distributed to 1200 
men, at 10s. a week, and 600/. to have been expended 
upon the officers employed, he goes on to observe 
that “ the men were marked by the employers; thata 
compromise allowed them to return to work, but that 
in six months another strike would be necessary to 
resist further oppression; and that during these 
turn-outs, the pawnbroker and the publican are the 
resources of the dejected workmen and their wives; 
both become desolate, and, most probably, their 
homes are rendered uncomfortable for ever.” And 
referring to the London Tailors’ strike, he declares 
“all partial strikes are madness ;” and therefore hails 
the calling of a grand meeting of delegates from all 
parts of the kingdom, to effect a general combination, 
and ensure perfect unity of action. 

On the conclusion of this paper a lengthened and 
very interesting discussion on combinations of work- 
men and masters, was sustained by Mr. Felkin, Mr. 
Heywood, of Manchester, Mr. Rowland Hill, and 
several gentlemen connected with the great cotton 
and woollen manufactures of the northern and mid- 
land counties. 

It was notified that the Society has completed 
an inquiry into the state of all the schools in the 
parish of St. Martin’s in the Fields, and in the 
parishes of the Strand Union; a report of which 
will be presented at the next meeting. It was also 
stated, that a similar inquiry is in progress, in the 
parishes of St. Margaret’s, and St. John’s, in West- 
minster, 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 


Nov. 21.._Edward Foster, Esq. V.P., in the chair. 
Specimens of Erica ciliaris, Stathica spathulata, Spar- 
tina alterniflora, and Isolepis Savii, collected during 
the past summer, in the West of England, were pre- 
sented by Mr. Wood. Mr. Charlwood also pre- 
sented several species of Echinocactus and Mammil- 
laria, collected in Mexico, by M. Deschamps, and a 
specimen of Cereus senilis. Amongst the Cacti was 
a very rare variety, known by the natives under the 
name of the Old Man. A dutiful address to Her 
Majesty, on her accession to the throne, and soliciting 
her patronage to the Society, was read from the chair, 
and unanimously adopted by the meeting. A letter 
was also read, from the President, the Duke of 
Somerset, addressed to the chairman of the meeting, 
resigning his office ; upon which it was resolved, that 
a special meeting for the election of his successor, 
should be held on Saturday, 2nd of December. Some 
remarks were read, from Mr. Luxford, on the dis- 
covery of the Cucubalus baccifer,in the Isle of Dogs. 
This plant was found in August last, by the writer, 
growing on the banks of a ditch near the road, lead- 
ing from Blackwall to the Ferry-house. It has lately 
been excluded from the British Flora, into which it 
was introduced by the authority of Dillenius, and in- 
serted in the third edition of Ray's Synopsis. On 
account, however, of its having been met with in 
various parts of Essex, the writer considered it to be 
indigenous. A memoir was read, from Mr. Westwood, 
on the family Fulgorides, with a monograph of the 
genus Fulgora of Linneus; and which gave, besides 





+ This strike, and that of Liverpool, are stated to have 
cost 18,0002. in subscriptions. 

* It was that the S 1 Society would 
shortly be enabled to present an account of this strike, 
prepared by a gentleman connected with the Potteries. 
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an enumeration of the singular genus Fulgora, a de- 
scription of eight entirely new ones. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sar. Dee y a0 ary eo ge | copbesay P.M. 
1 Academy (Anatom. Ilius.) ... Eight. 
Mon. { Gedgraphical Socie Nine. 


Be eseeeeeseeee 









Tus. Zoological Society, (Sci. Business) ..4 p. Eight. 
Botanical Society (Anniversary)....4 p. Eight. 
Wen. { society of Arts ... p- Seven. 
Geological Society .........+.. p- Eight. 

..One. 


Royal Society (Anniversary) .. 
Tawa. { sokoty of Antiquaties seen s-.....-Right. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR (with 
Music); and THE DAUGHTER OF THE DANUBE. 
On Monday, Historical Drama of KENILWORTH; and THE 
DAUGHTER OF THE DANUBE. 
Tuesday, GUSTAVUS THE THIRD; and THE DAUGHTER 
OF THE DANUBE. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, No Performance. 
On Monday, ACBETH; with THE BARBERS OF BASSORA, 
Tuesdays ill be revived the Play of RICHES, or THE WIFE 


e P 
ROTHER, (taken from Massinger's City Mapam 
after which a New Gran istorical Roma 


) 
His nce, called JOAN 

oF ain Faas MAID OF ORLEANS; after which THE 

Wednesday, THE BRIDAL; with other Entertainments. 


Drury Lane.—A new ballet, called‘ The Daughter 
of the Danube,’ was produced on Tuesday, and re. 
ceived with great and well-merited applause. It has 
sufficient interest to keep the attention alive to the 
gradual developement of the story, and in beauty of 
scenery, and in the extent and variety of the group- 
ing and dancing, it stands first of the foremost rank. 
The principal dancers, Mr. Gilbert, Miss Ballin, and 
Madame Proche Giubilei, acquit themselves so well, 
as almost to prevent one’s thinking about the usual 
importations from France and Italy ; but even if the 
Drury Lane ballet be inferior to that of the great 
Opera House at Paris in this particular, it has more 
than compensation in the performance of Mr. Wie- 
land, whose comical Fiend is the most amusing and 
laughter-moving personage we have seen for many a 
day. He is the Liston of motion, and, bating the 
advantage of dialogue, is as funny with his feet as 
ever that inimitable master of mirth was with his 
never-to-be-forgotten head. 











At the other theatres there has not been much of 
novelty or importance. On Tuesday Mad. Eckerlin 
made her appearance in ‘ L’Italiana in Algieri’ at 
the Orera Burra. Throughout the first act she was 
too nervous to do justice to herself, or to be fairly 
judged of by the public; but she recovered in some 
degree in the second act, and went through the part 
with great good taste.—At the O:ympic, a burletta, 
called * Why did you die!’ written by Mr. Charles 
Mathews, was presented on Monday, with unequivocal 
success.—At the Victoria, the drama called ‘ Valsha,’ 
which has been for some time so successfully played 
at the Adelphi, has been produced, and well received. 
After due deliberation, (we presume,) the manage- 
ment decided on providing against the accidents 
which might be expected to occur in the pronuncia- 
tion of the first letter, by changing the name boldly 
and at once to Walsha. We have not heard the 
piece over the water, but we question whether the 
object has been attained, and whether Walsha in the 
bills has not become Valsha on the stage. If this 
should be the case, we recommend, as an improve- 
ment, that the word should be printed Valsha in the 
bills, and written Walsha in the stage manuscript, 
and this, we suspect, will make all right. 





MISCELLANEA 

Preservation of Vegetable Substances.—It is weil 
known that animal substances are preserved from 
putrefaction by corrosive sublimate, but that vegeta- 
ble substances, however saturated they may be with 
this sublimate, discharge all the metallic salt when 
exposed to water. It is the gelatine of animal sub- 
stances which combines with the mercurial salt, 
and thus ferms an insoluble and imputrescent com- 
position. A M. Tellier, in order to make the subli- 
mate useful for vegetable matter, proposes that it 
should be steeped in a cold concentrated solution of 
sublimate, then thoroughly dried; after which it 
should be plunged in a warm solution of one part 
gelatine to eight parts of water. By this means all 
the salt is decomposed, and if afterwards exposed to 








the action of water the latter will be strongly coloured 
with excess of gelatine, but affords no traces of mer- 
curial salt. 

Mitchell's Patent Screw Moorings.—This mooring 
is constructed on the principle of the screw, but differ- 
ing essentially in form from that well-known instru- 
ment, for as the spiral thread makes little more than 
one turn round its shaft, it is at the same time ex- 
tended toa very broad flange, the hold which it takes 
of the ground being proportional with its breadth of 
dise. Where it is necessary to provide against a very 
heavy strain, the moorings used are three feet six 
inches in diameter, and the principle is capable of 
still further extension. A mooring of the above dia- 
meter presents a resisting surface equal to about ten 
square feet, whereas the palm of the largest anchor 
in the British navy does not exceed half that size, 
and some estimate of its holding powers may be 
formed, when it is shown that this broad surface can 
be screwed to a depth, many times greater than that 
to which the palm of an anchor can ever descend. 
The method of laying down the mooring is briefly 
thus: a strong mooring chain being so attached to it 
as to allow the screw to turn freely, without carrying, 
the chain round with it, a powerful iron shaft is then 
fixed firmly in the upper part of the mooring, which 
is formed square for that purpose, setting in the same 
manner as a key to a harp or piano forte in winding 
up; it is then lowered by the mooring chain, joint 
after joint being added to the shaft till the mooring 
has reached the ground; light levers of twelve feet in 
length are then applied to the shaft in the manner of 
a capstan, when the operation of screwing the moor- 
ing into the ground commences. Two boats or barges 
having been moored firmly, head and stern, close 
alongside each other, and the upright shaft rising 
between them about midships, the men place them- 
selves at the bars, and move round from one boat to 
the other, the two giving them a safe and convenient 
platform, and by a simple contrivance, the levers are 
occasionally shipped upwards as the screw and shaft 
sink into the ground. When the number of men em- 
ployed can no longer force the screw round, the levers 
are removed, and the shaft is drawn out of the ground, 
leaving the mooring firmly imbedded, with the chain 
attached to it, and a buoy being shackled to the 
other end of the chain, the work is completed.— Civil 
Engineers and Architects’ Journal. 

Jews in Poland.—A Polish inn tenanted by a 
Jewish family exhibits a most curious picture to the 
eyes of an intelligent observer. It is frequently a 
miserable hovel with a kind of large barn communi- 
cating with it, and serving as a stable and a yard for 
different kinds of vehicles. The habitation itself 
consists of a large room for the customers, and a 
small one for the family: this last is crowded to 
excess, and frequently exhibits the most extraordinary 
assemblage of contents; among which piles of feather- 
beds are conspicuous, but so dirty, and exhaling such 
an offensive smell, that no traveller, however fatigued 
by his journey, will be tempted to repose on them 
his wearied limbs, in spite of the softness of the 
couch. Many families frequently crowd into the 
same room, which is often divided into several com- 
partments, not by any kind of screens, but by mere 
lines drawn with chalk on the ground-floor. The 
company is sometimes increased, particularly in cold 
weather, by a pet calf lying near the fire-place, and 
by geese cackling in baskets placed under the wooden 
benches, which represent chairs and sofas in the 
miserable abode. It may easily be imagined what 
kind of harmony is produced by the discordant sounds 
of these noisy inmates, joined with the cries of children 
and the scolding of women. Yet this apparent 
wretchedness often covers considerable wealth; and 
the rough wooden cupboards, which form a part of 
the furniture of the room we have described, some- 
times contain gold chains, silver plate, rich female 
ornaments studded with pearls and precious stones, 
and, more than all, bonds for large sums, lent on the 
most usurious terms.—British and Foreign Review. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

On and after Monday next (the 27th), the business of the 
Atheneum Office will be removed to No. 14, Wellington- 
street North, where, in future, all communications and 
papers for the Editor (post paid), should be addressed. 


Erratum.—In the advertisement of M. Sprenger, Ori- 
ental Teacher, inserted last week, the address should be 
3, Stanhope-street, Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park. 





——— 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
HANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


P Th Re eB MERTON 
zincipat—The Rev. J. A. E} M.A. 
Parents wishing to enter their Chilars o, . 2 4 
arents wishing to enter their Children i 
Vacation, may obtain Prospectuses and further, Pare 
application (if by letter, post paid.) to the Rev. T. T miley 
D.D., Kectory, Hanwell; J. D. Macbride, Esq. D.C.L., Principal 
of Magdalene Hall, Oxford; B. A. Kent, Esq., M.D. 20, Harley 
street, Cavendish-square; and of the Principal, at the School 
Ee 
As LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY. — The 
Advertiser, whose education and k 1 iterature 
and Science qualifies him for the office, aye: ini 
an ENGAGEMENT in either or both of the above-n 
capacities, he having already filled such situations. 
ny Gentleman, or Public Institution, requiring such a 
son, will find him deserving of confidence. *his connexions and 
references are of the highest respectability.—Addres: 
Messrs. Hatchard & Son's, Booksellers, Piccadilly. 


OMPEIAN, Oriental, Gothic, Elizabethan, and 
Louis Quatorze Decorations, for Drawing-rooms, in the 
newly-discovered Latillaian Composition, which is brilliant in 
effect, improves by time, and admits of saponaceous washi 
Cards to view the to be obtained of Messrs. Welch & 
Gregorie’s, No. 24, St. James’s-street; and of Mr. Dobbs, No 1, 
Soho-square. LIP? 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER for SALE, 
A. by PRIVATE CONTRACT.—TO BE SOLD, the Copy. 
RIGHT, new Lape Press, and Materials, Office Fitti &e. of 
an OLD ESTA LISHED NEWSPAPER, the circu ation of 
which has doubled within the last two years. During that pe. 
a new press (largest size, b Cymer & Dixon), new type 
and furniture have been supplied. The newspaper is printed 
in the centre of an extensive commercial neighbourhood, and 
the only reason for the present Propsietors disposing of this 
sirable Property, is solely attributable to the calls on their 
and attention by other business. The paper has the advantage 
of Weer published “it the propri of an old blished print. 
ine one en ) SS oe ——- apply (if 
y letter, paid,) to Mr. Reynell, Gazette and Gene: 
vertising ce, No. 42, Chancery-lane. =a 





stoR.B, 




















Sale by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES, BOARDS, AND BOUND, 
a See ree. COPPERPLATES, &c, 
"MONDAY, December eh four’ folie aay Lay bang he 
STOCK OF A BOOKSELLER; 


Consisting of 
N EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of Mo- 
“ihe Stock and. Copyright. of Bradys Ensheh Grantee 


Walker's Improved Spelling Book—Walker on Female Be 
— Walker's Waaly cercises — Ladies’ Exercises — Walkers 
Games and 8 &c. Also, various 


SeNPL ATES eek Prayers, 

valuable COPPERPLATES, including the Stock and Coppers of 

Cooke's Pompeii—Goldicutt’s Pompeii—Natte’s Views in Paris 

~Knight’s Pomona, &c. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 
*,* Valuations of every description of property made for the 

payment of the Probate Duty, and for other purposes. 











ASY MODE of SECURING the BONUS 

4 on EQUITABLE POLICIES by the UNITED KING- 
DOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, London ; established by Act of Parliament, for As 
surances of Lives and Survivorships, and likewise for the Grant- 
ing and Purchasing of Annuities. 

Honorary Presidents. 
Ear! of Errol. Lord Viscount Glandine. 
Earl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. | Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Lord Viscount Falkland. | Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Viscount Eastnor, M.P. | 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

_ The accommodation now offered to the public by the follow. 
ing condition will be found particularly convenient, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of parties who may wish to 
secure to their families the bonus expected on Equitable Policies, 
January 1, 1840, and, by adopting it, not only will that object be 
attained, but they may avail themselves of continuing the in- 
surance for the remainder of life, at the premium of their 
present age, whatever may be their state of health, after having 
received the bonus of the Equitable :— ‘ . 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the Premium may remain 
unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted eventually from 
the Policy, or paid off at convenience, it being perfectly under- 
stood that, ifthe party discontinues the insurance, the Company 
nave no, sane on him for the portion of the Premium that is 
unpaid. 4 

Thus, a gentleman of 45 may he insured for the whole peried 
of life at 3/. 10s. 6d. per cent.,and by paying 1. 15s. 3d. for the 
first five years, he may discontinue bis insurance as soon as he 
has received the bonus of the Equitable, or may remain insured 
for life as aboveexplained. _ ae 

This Company grants liberai Annuities upon ages of 6 and 
upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable ; and every 
information will be afforded on personal —— at the 
Office, or by letters addressed to the Resident Director, Edward 
Boyd, Esq., 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. wt 
City Agent—EDWARD FRED. LEEKS, Esq. Solicitor, 

2, Charlotte-row. 


Just published, in super-royal 8vo. price, elegantly bound, I. ls.; 
a India Be” 21, 128. 6d. 
OOK of EAUTY, 1838 ; 
With highly-finished Engravings, 
Executed under the Superintendence of Mr. Cuas. Heat. 


Eslited by the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
sondon : Longman, Orme, & Co. 





for 





SPLENDID ANNUAL, 1838. 
INDEN’S TABLEAUX; 

P Or, PICTURESQUE SCENES illustrative of NATIONAL 
CHARACTER, Le pL and COSTUME, with large and 
beautifully-engrav: ates. m 7 

Edited by Miss MITFORD, Author of ‘ Our Village, &e. &e. 

“Really gorgeous—the literature is choice in kind. The 
little stories, and especially Miss Mitford's contributions— 
* English Edith,’ for instance, with her happy loves, and the 
piquant * Wager,’ are exactly of that light and graceful descrip 
tion which is most suitable to such works as the present." —Tails 

“fxn Annual of the same class to which the ‘ Flowers of Love- 
liness* one Game of Beauty’ belong, and it is superior to both in 
its plan and execution."’— Spectator. 3 
teaperial 4to., superbly bound in morocco, 2. 2s.; India Proofs, 
. 3s. 


- Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





On the 29th instant, price 12s. 
HE COMIC ANNUAL for 1838. 
T By THOMAS HOOD. Esq. 
London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 
HANSARD’S DEBATES. 


ESSION 1837, complete, 5/. The Reign 
S of William IV., commencing the Zra of the Reformed 
Parliament, is contained i in Thirty-eight Volumes. 
, Paternoster-row. 


——-. iD 
aia or NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
UNIQUE guen s. 6d. the Second Edition of the 
ARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM of SHORT- 
P HAND. By THOMAS PARKER. Pp. 33. 32mo. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London 
© This i isa very plain, clear, and sensible ‘exposition of a sys- 
tem of Stenography, w which has the recommendation of long- 
experienced utility. It is aegetaee free from quackery and 
pretence. 








, and is very handsomely «ot up. "National Standard. 


re 
posTHU MOUS WORK BY THE LATE MR. INGLIS, 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Ge: Copco, 
in | vol, post 8vo. price 9s. cloth lettere 
DON 


AMBLES in the FOOTSTEPS “of 


te H. D. INGLIS, Author of ‘S: 7& 
By the ae nitiaber & Co. fins ae ~ 
Just rehned, in 2 vols. price I. 12s. cloth, 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS of 
NE. P slated from the French of LE SAGE. 
SANTILLA - slated from be ench o} 


Embellished with Si ‘Hundred first-rate Engravings on Wood, 
Origii sign: ean 
nie don ps dé. as or eat igo eo. Old Broad-street. 
iform with * Gil Bl Vol. I. price 16s. cloth, of 
dest rent ApeAUT L TFULLY ELUSTRATED 1 DITION OF 
EXC TE MANCHA. 
the R.. FS mic VEL DE CER- 
NTES een ‘pra. by CHARLES JARV 
De + revised and corrected. Embellished 9 with Eight 
avings ‘afer Original Designs by Tony Johannot. 
Tobe a uated! in Hightsen Monthly Parts, forming 3 vols. 
London : J.J. Dubochet & Co. 75, Old Broad-street. 


RAGMENTS AND FANCIES. 7s. 6d. 
DY E. STUART WORTLEY. 
“Itis ork to deny this Lady the pees of having assi- 
deenaly cal tivated the most tender, and graceful feelings that 
y belong to a feminine mind.”"— Monthly Review. 
“We close the volume with gratitude to the fair writer, and 
are hope that we shall soon have to welcome the gifted one 


"Literary Gazette 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 


On S day next, D her Sod, will be published, price 6d. 


a FRANCAIS “DE LONDRES: a 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
Orders and Advertisements —— by Clarke & Lewis, at the 

oe of Publication, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street ; and 

y F. + Westley, 162, Piccadilly ; also by all Newsmen. 
his day. 3s. half-bound, a Third Edition of 
HE "POETICAL PRIMER; consisting of 
Short Extracts from Ancient and Modern father, selected 
and arranged progressively y for & ve of of Children 


























John ) Pamcnnelly Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, 8vo. price 1s. 
BSERVATIONS on the CRISIS, 1836-37; 
with Supetene fr. te Remedy against Commercial 





s. {iain 32, ed ee 
day. in 1 vol. 12 mo. 
HANGES “PRODUCED in "the 'N ERVOUS 
SY ors id by CIV SEAS A TION, CONSIDERED ccoondin 
to the EV NCE of 1GY and the PHILOSO 
oHISTORY at NOBERT vit RITY, M.D. 
Member a the. Jenveraltigs of Edinburgh aoa ‘Gottingen. 
hley, 32, Fleet-street, Londo 
Shortly =a = published, in morocco ae price 6s 
HE HISTORY of BRITISH » BIRDS. 
y Sir W. JARDINE, Bart. F.R 
The first evelee. containing Birds of Prey, a by 32 
bates, beautifully coloured from nature, as well as Plates of the 








FORMING VOL. XX. OF THE NATURALIST’S 


LIBRARY. 
This portion of the Work will be completed i vi 2 v welt. contain- 
ing upwards of 100 Plates, and numerous: WwW 
ighley, 32, Fleet-street, London: W. H. ‘Deus, Edin- 
burgh : ot) all Booksellers. 
LISTON’S rome age tg pe 
This day is publ 8vo. cloth, price 
RACTICAL or OPERATIVE SURGERY ; 
illustrated pith 120 E vin Re - Wood. 
y ROBERT LIS 
Surg 3 to the North bet Hospital. 
London: John ‘Churehill, 16, Princes-street, Soho; and Henry 
Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


FIRST COMPLETE EDITION, UNIFORM WITH 
praon. SCOTT, CRABBE, COWPER, &c. 
dec. 1st. EY feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth lettered, Vol. 
QouTHEY Y’S. POETICAL WORKS, 


Sollected by HIMSELF ; 
Containing WAT TYLER, Ra New Preface ; and other 


PO 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co. __ 


—— BLESSINGTON’S NEW WORK. 
ursday, Nov. 30, will be published, TRI 8 Plates, 2is. 
(CONFESSIONS of an ELDERLY LADY. 
By the COUNTERS | BLESSINGTON. 


ng a 
Companion to the ‘ Confestions of an Eijedy Gentleman.” 
London : Longman, Orme, & 
MR. BULWER’S NEW ROMANCE. 

On Friday, December Ist, will be published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
with 15 highly-finished Historical pngrerings, 3ls. 6d.; im- 
perial 8vo. with India Proot Plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

EILA; or, the Siege of eataie: a Romance. 
By. EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, 
Author of * The Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ * Ernest 


c. &e. 
Paming a Comp Companion to Captain Marryatt’: 's ‘Pirate’; and the 














faltravers,’ 


Now ready, a Second Edition, in one vol. fcap. 8vo., with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
OLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MRS. BRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
On Tuesday, Dec. 6, will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NRELAWNY of TRELAWNE;o0r,the Prophecy. 
A Lenard of Cornwall. 


B BRAY 
Author of ‘ De Foix,’ ‘ The Talba,’ * Warleigh, ’ * Borders of the 
‘Famar and Tavy,’ & c. &e. 

London: Longman, Orme, & ‘Co. 


Published this day, in small oe. with fine Prontieptoce and 
Vignette, price 6s. handsemely bound in cloth 


ACRED PHILOSOPHY of the SEASONS. 
AUTUMN. 
Being the Concluding Volume of a Series, Sheteeting the Per- 


fections of God in the Phenomena of thi 
By the Rev. HENRY DUNCAN, D.D., Ruthwell. 


The Volumes on WINTER, SPRING, and SUMMER, 
my still be had, and are sold separately, each oy pore omy 





Just vies 
HE O T A SH = v NUAL. 
With TWENTY TW TWO wn BRAVINGS, from Drawiags b: the 
. ste WILLIAM DANIELLE RAS OF 
Elegantly Ro. in morocco; large paper, ‘with proof 


tes, 21. 
“In point of binding, gilding, and ornament, the ‘Oriental 
Annual’ has hitherto been go while its plates are always 
in a first-rate style, and eminently illustrative of the glorious 
st. The volume now before us, we are inclined to think, ex- 
cels in these particulars."— Monthly Review. 

“ It is scarcely py toimagine a more beautiful book: the 
binding is perfect.”’. jazette. 

Charles Tilt, Visshatteet 


In 8vo. with Illustrations, OL 


ULLER’S PHYSI OLOGY cs MAN. 

Translated, from the German, b , M.R.C.S., 
Graduate ine of the Gwe Bee bvo. 
trated with | Stee be an mamerens N oodcuts. 
tains General ogy —' reulating System— 
the mph and "Uymphatic Systers Respiration Natnition, 
Growth, and Reproduction. The Work will be completed in one 
thick volume, the price of which — not exceed 1/.7s. Part Il. 
will be ready on the Ist of January, 18% 

Walton, and Publishers to 


ym tor Te sd 
the jon, 28, ee ead 











n itself. 
Published by William Oliphant & fon. Edinburgh ; ilt 
Adams, & Co. London ; and curry EA ‘o. Dublin. 


TREATISE hn the. "NATURE, CAUSES, 
SYMPTOMS, and TREATMENT of INSANITY, with 
Practical Observations on Lunatic Asy i anda Description 
of the Pauper Lunatic Asylum for the County of Middlesex at 
Hanwell, with ae Account of its Management. 

r W. C. ELLIS, M.D. 
President, Medical Saperiniendent, pend formerly of the Asylum 


at 
London: Samuel Holdsworth, ‘Amen Corner, Paternoster-row. 
ALES A this day, 4s. 6d. ; Catechism separate. Is. 6d. 
ALES ABOUT WALES, with a ATECHISM 
of the HISTORY of WALES. 
ByaLA OF hi PRINCIPALITY. 
Edited by CAPTAIN BASIL "HALL, R.N, F.R.S. 
” Pa.) History of Wales is well adapted to im « the minds 
oung persons with a general view of Britis History. and 
. we have nodoubt, wy ames through- 


out ancient Cambria.” — 
Robert Cadell, Edinb ; Whittaker & Co. London. 











E KEUX’S MEMORIALS of CAMBRIDGE. 
A Series of Views of the Golleses. Halls, Churches, and 
other Public Buildi of the University. ond, pown, of Cam- 
bridge, engraved by J. LE KEUX, fom Sige cat 5 with 
Os Which B.A. 


historical an ve Accounts by T 
of Trin p Cole e, Cambri 

he ill be com omprised. in in Forty-eight Monthly Parts, 
each soueision Two fini vings, and Two Wood- 
cuts, with Sixteen pages of Lottee-pecss, fonslag Three hand- 
some V Cem 

each octavo number, 1s.; in quarto, with Proof 

impressions rd the Plates, 2s. ; afew Sets on India paper, first 


inprcemene 
Londo Charles: Tilt, Fleet-street ; J. J. & J. Deighton, and 


T. Stavensen, 33. Parker, Oxford. 
‘A ia da: lished, in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 3is, 6d. 
ROMANCE of NATURES cr, 
1 e SEASON ILLUSTRAT' 
By LOUISA ANNE TWAMLEY. 
“This i is a book of pi—k beanty and Sapte. Twenty-seven 





the 





jowers, are accom- 





Published this day, in Cm! pve. 8 8s. beasts, a New Edition, 
e 
ONSPECTUS MEDIGINA THEORE- 
TICZ AD USUM_ACADEMICUM, auctore JACOBO 
GREGORY, M.D., olim Med. Theor. nuper Med. Pract, in 
Acad. Edin. Prof. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, pMecigchion & _ Stewart, Stirling & 
Kenney, and J. Anderson, jun 
Cradock, London. 


Just published, price 3is. 
HE AUTHORS OF ‘ENGLAND. 
Jiryees LARGE and BEAUTIFUL 








graved in the new Bas-relief s -- le. we Bi in apiticaL ond 
CRITICAL SKETCHES by HENR LEY, Author of 
*Memorials of Mrs. Homans,’ oy y } in ‘with India 


proofs. 2l. 12s. 6d. 

* The ‘Authors of England’ is an Annual of the first magni 
tude and importance. It is composed ofa up of fourteen of 
the most popular writers of poetry and fiction in our own times, 
departed as well as living—each set in a rich frame-work of taste- 
ful device. The yo ky is Loupaens got t up; = a cover, 
with its "1 x b is very e 

“ This, for the present seneem. 8 all "be our ye 
plates are exquisitely ener engr: — Atheneum. 
arles Tilt, Fleet-street. 





Just published, 8vo., 3s. 6d. numerous Woodcuts, 

HE CHARACTER of the INHABITANTS 
and of the SOIL of ANCIENT PALESTINE, &c. 

2. The Life and Writings of Maimonides, the 


oictented P Rabbi, and the Origin of the Judaic Code of Law, &c. 
8vo. le 


3. The Judaic Law as opposed to the English 
~~ Law, Imprisonment for Debt, &c. 8vo. Woodcuts. 1s. 6. 
. The Laws of the Hebrews relating to ee Poor, 
a from the Hebrew of Maimonides. 8vo. 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 
PRs | goa aye age Nov, 25. 


R. COLBUR N has this day published 





THE ate aa NEW WORKS. a 
MARY RAYMOND, “ot OTHER b bree ay By Mrs. 
C. GORE, Authoress of ‘ Moth *&c. 3 vols. 





MISS PARDOE’S ‘ cITY ‘OF THE SULTAN,’ New 
edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo., with all the Illustrations to the 
former impression. 


il. 
JANE LOMAX; or, LOVE AND CRIME. By the 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ ‘Reuben Apsley,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready.) 


THE BENCH AND THE BAR. By the Author of 
: Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ &c. 2 vols. 
post 8vo 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


= day is published, 

HE SIXTH VOLUME of HISTORY of 
EUROPE, from be Commencement of the FRENCH 

REVOLUTION to the RESTORATION of the BOURBONS. 

By Ak RCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. 
ONTENTS 
Cuar. XLIV. Campai of Eylaw. December 1806—March 1807. 
XLV. Domestic and F Foreign ne of Mr. Fox's Admi- 
nistration. February 1906—Marc. 

LVI. Campaign of Friedland om Tit, 
ave, Continental System and Imperial Government of 
leon. July 1807—August 1812. 
‘Y Il. Foreign Transactions of Europe, from the Peace of 
— to the Opening of the Spanish War. July 1807—Spring 





w=. 





xL sik. Proximate Causes of the Peninsular War. 
L. Campaign of 1808 in Spain and Portugal. 
Lately published, 
New Editions of the Five First Volumes. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and Thos. Cadell, 


ied by graceful quot: ~ AY Co the various authors who 
— felt their ‘sweetest inspiration,’ and some charming | a 
nal poems. ether for tasteful decoration, o criginality. 
grace, ~2 aero seen no superior to this most beau’ volume.” 
—Literary Gaz. — les Tilt, Fleet-street. 
n one volame, EDs’ His 7s. 
ISHOP BURNETS istORY oF HIS 


OWN TIMES; courlgrs. with a Portrait and copious 
Fiisterioal and Biographical Notes. scone 8vo. bound in 


In foolscap 8vo. priee.te 
Letters from a Father to Son, on — Topics 
relative to Literature and the conduct of Life. By John Aikin, 
M.D. Anew edition. 
William Smith, 113, Fleet street 
This da blished, a New Edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 
O8P PEL STORIES for CHILDREN. An 
Att t to render the CHIEF EVENTS of the LIFE 
ore BA NOUR intelligible and profitable to YOUNG 
2. Stories for Children, from the History of Eng- 
land. 1ith edition, 3s. half-bound. 
ve Geography for Children. By the 
Author of* Storige for Children.’ 2s. hal 
John Murray, pee ee og 


Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with BD Db PR: 

[HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D F.RS., 

late Bishop of Ldsseriok, Ardfert, and ene with « 

Selection from his Lette: 

y the Rev. “CHARLES FORSTER, 

Formerly Domentie Chaplain to Bisbee Jobb, atest Curate 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
Cc anodes’ of Christ, Canterbury 
“The life of this exemplar, 7 peslate, this amiable, accom- 

Fes of and pious man, not only teems with the most srchaey 

essons of a practical —1 for the imitation of every 











id, and s' especi in Ireland at Pape 

time, yo it’ exhibits que “of the most en gaging and 5 and ro dfy'con ou 

stituted c ara that have ever bee: 

ing benefit of mankind.”"— Monthly Review 
Also, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. . Ind edition of 


Thirty Years’ Correspondence between Bishop 
Jebb and ‘exander Rex. Has. R.L.A. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Forster. With tions of the Greek and Latin 
Passages, and an Index. 

James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
APPROVED CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Sixth Edition. Svels. 12mo.. 12s. 


Mrs. Markham’s History of France. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s, 


Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 12mo, 
6s. Iv. 
Mrs. Markham’s Sermons for Children. fcap. 8vo, 


Stories for Children, from the History of England. 
Eleventh Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


iy aes for Children, A New Edition, 





18mo 
Progressive comme “By the Author of ‘Stories 
for Children,” * Third Edition lame. 2s. 


Conversations on Nature and Art. By a Lady. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. bound. Vol. II. & preparing. 


Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to her Uncle, 
Third Edition. 12mo. 75. 6d, 


Lady Callcott’s History of Spain. 2 vols, 12mo, 
5 xi. 
"1 ttle Arthur's History of England, By Lady 








— of I Illustrated — b a best Authors. 
London: Longman, Orm e, & Co ~ 


London, 


Callcott. ANey 7G 1gmo. i 
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» 26th December, Vol the Sixth of 
cs SIR "WALTER “SCOTT. 
Mr. LOCKHA 


HE Big 


Co. Lon f whom ne be ha 

The: Life, Vols. 2, Ei, Skke IV., and V, 
Waverley Novels, 48 vols. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, 12 vols. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 


Robert, Cadell, Balehurth John ll and Whittaker & 


blished, price 2s. 6d. 


of amusing matter 


in 2? vols. cloth, price 12s., may ot 
Charles Tilt, Floce ~ 


HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1838, illustrated 
with Twelve humorous Plates by Georce Cr UIKSHANK; 
an Hieroglyphic, and other Embellishments, with a great variety 


*,* Copies of the Almanacks tor former years, neatly bound 


DALE'S POETICAL WORKS, 
e 9s. fcap. Ov Wo OF N ATR. sloth or 128. mo 
E 


RHE WID DAUGH. 
TER OF + ll THE OUT LAW a TAURU 





TURNER’S CHEMISTRY—NEW 
Just published, in 8vo. Part I. price 


EDITION. 





UNIFORM WITH THE WORKS OF BYRON, SCOTT, 


AND CRABBE, 
The only complete Edition, in 10 vols. feap. 8vo., 5s. each, of 
OSWELLS LIFE JOHNSON, 


Sof . 
of Mr. CROK 


from the best Annotations of preceding Editors. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle- street. 








Now ready, illustrated with 45 B ngravings, consisting of Portraits, 


iews, and Fac-similes of Autographs, 
all the Octavo Editions of ‘ Boswell’s 

*Johnson’s Works,’ 8vo, 24s " 
JOHNSON IANA; or, 
SUPPLEMENT toBOSWELL'S JOHNSON, 
Being Anestotes: and Sayings of Dr. Johnson, not included 

oswell's Work. 
John wWarray, ys thins A 
This day are published, Second | Edition, 8vo., 20s. each, 
THE DESPATCHES OF 

IELD-MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLING- 
N, K.G., during his various Campai Lap Compiled 

from Omeial Documents, y Lieut.-Colonel GURWOOD, 
Vols, IV. V. and VI. A New Edition, will be ready in a few days. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
November, 1837. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘SKETCH BOOK,’ 


rinted uniformly with 
ife of Johnson,’ 








This day is published, post 8vo. 9s. 
LEGENDS of the CONQUEST “of SPAIN. 


A TOUR on the PRAIRIES. 
Post 8vo. 9s, 6d. 


ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD. 
wottee 9s. 6d, 


INDIAN Skiercnes; 
Or, a short Account of the PAWNEES and other TRIBES of 
MERICAN INDIANS. 
By Jon T.IRV . Jun, 2 vols. 8vo. 
John F ety Albemarle-street. 


Just published, 


HORT WHIST 
5th edition. 


lds. 





By Major A*****, 
&* gilt edges. 


HINTS 


on ETIQUETTE. By Aywydc. 
15th edition. 2s, 6d. gilt edges. 
MRS. PARKES’ DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


4th edition. 10s, 6d. cloth. 


4. 
COLTON’S LACON ; or, Many Things in Few Words. 
New edition. 12s. cloth. 


5. 
PROFESSOR DONOVAN’S DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
2 vols. 12s. cloth, 
London Longman, Orme, & Co. 
his day is published * 
HOMSON’S "LON DON DISPENSATORY. 
9th edition, enlarged,and corrected according to the New 
Pharmacopeia. One thick volume, 8vo., containing above 1100 
pages, price One Guinea, cloth lettered. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, 


A CONSPECTUS of the PHARMACOPQIAS. 
jh nee gar vege ~ fl -_ Pen et to oe ee 

armaco) a. 5 t att . 6d. t t 
lees. as 2 Pocket Book, clo ettere S, roan tuc gL 

ELEMENTS of MATERIA MEDICA and THERA- 
PEUTICS ; including the recent Discoveries and Analysis of 
Medicines. New edition. vel. 8vo, 21s. 

BATEMAN’S PRACTICAL SYNOPSIS of CUTA- 
NEOUS DISEASES. Edited by Dr. Thomson. 7th edit. 8vo. 15s. 
4. 

ATLAS to illustrate the above. Royal 8vo. with 128 

coloured Illustrations. 3/. 3s. boards. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


NEW MEDICAL WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED, 
1. 
BURNS MIDWIFERY. Ninth edition, 


greatly onlanged. 16s. 
COCKS’ OPERATIVE SURGERY. 8vo. 12 Plates. 14s. 


“ A work of real excellence, and bears all the marks of study 
and patient labour,” — Atlas, 


DR. ELLIOTSON’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, Part II. 
8vo. numerous Illustrations. 14s 
*,* The small semeieng Part is just ‘ready. 


DR. COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY, Part IV. 
8v0. 9s, 








5. 
SIR B. C. BRODIE’S LECTURES on certain LOCAL 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. évo, 4s. 


6. 
SKEY on a NEW #055 of TREATING ULCER, 
bs. 


DR. DAVIES ae DISEASES of the LUNGS and 


EART. | 8vo. 12s. 
DR. LATnaee LECTURES on CLINICAL 
CINE. oi2me- 6s. 6d, 


MACKENZIE on the EYE. 8vo. 2nd edition, with 
Copperplate and numerous Woodcuts. 25s. 


GOOD’S STUDY of MEDICINE. By Samvet CooPEr. 
4th ai. 4 thick vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s 


with the 
ER, SIR WAL TER 86 OTT, LORD 
STOWELL MARQUESS WELLESLEY i, &c., and a Selection 


and 


ent Dicpoverien pod Paotsines of the Science. 
late EDWARD URNER, M.D. 
revised. By Be LIEBIG well Ww ILTON G. TURNER. 
1 thick vol, 8vo. price 12. Is. 
«* Professor iebig has kindly undertaken that department 
of Ore: anic Chemistry which admits of a Scientific Arrangement. 
Part II. (the Metals and Salts) is just ready. 
ganic Chemistry) early in 1838, 


cal arrangement, condensation of materials, correct statements 
of facts and theories, and perspicuity and simplicity of style, 
which can render it valuable as a didactic Elementary Treatise, 
and, as such, deserves the strongest recommendation that can 
be given to the general as well as to the medical reader, to the 
cultivator of physical as well as of chemical science. 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Jan. 1, 1835. 

Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University of London, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


IMPORTANT 





PERIODICAL WORKS 
IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 
BY CHARLES KNIGHT & CO. LUDGATE STREET, 
and to be wy all CYvCL< 


LNHE PEN CYCLOPADIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Published in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 6d. forming every four 
months a Volume, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, It is also issued 
n Numbers, price One Penny, which are on sale concurrently 
with the issue of the Parts. "Deslensly illustrated with Wood- 
cuts. 

Nine Volumes of this Work have been published. and the 
Tenth will be completed during the Present Year, The Penny 

Syclopedia will not exceed Twenty Volumes in the whole ; and the 
rate at which it is now issued,_namely, Three Volumes an- 
nually,—will bring the Work toa conclusion in little more than 
three years. 

It is intended on the Ist of January, 1838, to re-issue the PENNY 
CycLopapia in MONTHLY HALF VOLU MES, price Three 
Shillings each. By this arrangement new Subscribers, by a mo- 
derate periodical outlay, will be enabled to complete the Work 
emai with the Purchasers of the my Edition. 

. THE PENNY MAGAZIN 
OF THE SOCIETY ror THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Published in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in 
Monthly Parts, price Sixpence. gine Sixth Volume will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of January, 18° 
The price of she = Vv LL, is 6s. bound in cloth ; the other 


Volumes, 7s. = 
3. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, 
BEING THE OLD AND NEW TES’ TAMENTS, 
According t» the Authorized Version. 

Iustrated with many Hundred Woodcuts, representing the His- 
torical Events, after the most celebrated Pictures; the Land- 
scape Scenes. from Original Drawings or from Authentic En- 
gravings: and the subjects of Natural History, of Costume. and 
of Angauities. from_the best Sources. 
Original Notes, chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, and of 
such Passages connected with the History, Geography, Natural 
History, and Antiauitie s of the Sacred Scriptures as require Ob- 
servation. -1CTORIAL Bipee is isonsd | in Monthly Parts, 
price 2s. .andi in Weekly Numbers, price 6d 

'wo Volumes of the Pictorial "Bible have been completed. 
The First includes RUTH, price 17s. 6d. handsomely bound in 
cloth. The Second includes ISALAH, price One Pound, uni- 
formly bound. The Third Volume will complete the W ork. 
4. THE verene EDITION OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

This portion of the Pictorial Bible will be issued separately, 
and will be completed in Six Monthly Parts, Re first of which 
will appear on the Ist of December, price 2s. 
contain about Two Hundred Woodcuts. 


5. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
BEING A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE AS WELL AS A 
HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM. 

Illustrated with many Hundred Woodeuts of Monumental Re- 
cords; Coins; Civiland Military Costume ; Domestic Buildings, 
Furniture, and Ornaments; Cathedrals, and other works of 
Architecture ; Sports, and other Illustrations of Manners ; Me- 
chanical Inventions ; Portraits of Eminent Persons; and Re 
geal’ Historical Scene 
he Pictorial Histor: of England is published in Monthly 
pon price 2s., and in Jeekly Numbers, price 6d., and will be 
completed in three super-royal Octavo V. olumes, similar to those 
of the Pictorial Bible. The Work, in addition to its Woodcuts, 
will contain about as much letter-press as twenty common 
octavo volumes of four hundred pages each. The First Volume 
will be completed in December, 1837. 
6. THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 
The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common Prayer will 
form a Companion Volume to the ‘Pictorial Bible,’ and the 
Publishers beg to state, that whilst it is their design to produce 
one of the most splendidly-illustrated Books which has appeared 
in this or any other country, they are anxious to offer an edition 
of our Liturgy which, in its annotations, shall be found as use- 
ful and unexceptionable as the Notes to the Bible which they 
are publishing with such signal success. It is obvious that the 
Annotations and Introductory matter to the Common Prayer 
should be written by a Clergyman of the Church of England; 
and they are fortunate in having been able to confide this de- 
artment to the Rev. H. Stebbing, Minister of St. James's 
Epise copal Chapel, Hampstead-road. The total number of En- 
gravings in the Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common Prayer 
will be about Six Hundred. 
Published in ny vy? Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, to form a Com- 
panion Volume to the Pictorial Bible. 


On the Ist of January, 1838, wi be pabliched, price 5s. the First 


se ARTO. BbrtION OF 
THE IcTO AL BIBLE; 
to be completed 3 in Sixteen Monthis Parts, forming Four hand- 
some Volum 
The Syepeloseus of the ‘ Pictorial Bible’ have beew induced to 
undertake a Quarto Edition (to correspond with Mant and 
D’Oyly’s, Scott’s, and other Bibles) at the urgent request of 
many Correspondents, who are anxious that the Notes, whose 
value has been universally recognized as forming in themselves 
a Library for the Religious Student, should be printed in a 
largertype. The Text will, of course, be proportionately larger. 
The alterations in this Edition will be limited to afew Correc- 


‘To which are added 


he Volume will 





ngman, Orme, & Co. 


tions, the Engravings will be the same, and the im ppomens in 


e 7. 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY : including the 


By the 
h Edition, enlarged and 


Part III. (Or- 


is work possesses every qualification in point of methodi- 


”"— Edin- ois. 





LE 8; TRAD 
AND ADAH; and other Poetical Works of th 
DALE, M.A. Noy, first collecte; Same See. THOMAS 
Charles Tilt, Fieet-street. 
es ~ HON. 


a 
KEPPEL CRAVEN’S NEW WORK, 
ta 8vo. with } Map, and numerous Plates, 
ExcuRs SIONS IN| THE "ABRUZZI ang 
nop THERN PROVINC me of N ARLES. 
the Hon. KEPPEL CRAV 
hat or of * Tour in oko Nashes, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
Richard pentley. New Burlington-street, 
(Publisherin Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time; in which it 
=e Me n ane Events on Christian Princi sha “ intended to 
A CLER YMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 
> anit e 7: ‘eh ‘tv ris just qablished. 
rinted for J.G. & ivington, St. Paul’s Church 
Waterloo- place, Pall urehyerd, ead 
. to "ay i had in boards, price 1. 14s. 6d,- sor 
ac 


n 2 vols. 








in * umbe 











NEW AND CORRECTED EDITION. 
This day is published, neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. ¢¢, 
THE VOYAGES, ADVENTURES, AND ESCAPES OF 


(deka RICHARD FALCONER 


Of this interesting work, Sin Water Scott obsery 
“Nothing ever disturbed my feelings more than when, sitting 

by the old oak table, my aunt, Lady Raeburn, used to read the 
lamentable catastrophe of the ship's departing without Captain 
Falconer, in consequence of the whole party making free with 
lime punch on the eve of its being launched." 

E. Churton, 26, Holles-street ; and ali Booksellers. 

HE 


PENNY SUNDAY READER. 
The Fifth Volume (for January to June, 1837) is just pub- 
lished, price 2. 9d. in cloth boards. The Work is continued in 
WwW eekly Numbers, and forms a cheap Manual of Sunday Read- 
ing. adapted to to the sacred character of the Lord's Day, es; 
cially connected with its devotional offices. It contains also 
Miscellaneous Papers, Sacred Poetry (original and selected), 
Choice Extracts from Eminent Divines, and Communications 
from Correspondents. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place; and 
sold by all Booksellers. 

* The Volumes of this Work are included in the List of 

Bodks recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 








GILBERT'S CLERICAL GUIDE, 
ie vol. royal 8vo. price 1. 2s. in cloth boards, a New Edition of 
‘HE CLERICAL GUIDE, and ECCLESIAS. 
TICAL DIRECTORY ; containing a complete Register 
of the Dignities and Benefices of the Church of England, with 
their respective value, founded on an average of three Years; 
and exhibiting the Names of the Incumbents, Patrons, and Im- 
Fropetaters, County, Diocese, Archdeaconry, Population, and 
hurch Accomm ation of the Livings : compiled from the Re- 
ort of the Commissioners appointed “To Inquire into the 
Revenues and Patronage of the Established Church in England 
Jales ;"" and presented to both Houses of Parliament, in 
pnd 1835, by Command of His late Majesty. To which are 
added, an Alphabetical List of the Dignitaries and Beneficed 
( ‘lergy, and the Ecclesiastical Patronage at the disposal of the 
Queen, Lord C Somaaihan Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Archbishops, Bishops, Des ans and Chapters, Prebendaries of 
Cathedral and Collegiate C pure pes Colleges at the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, & 
Printed for J. G. & F. itivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Wate rloo- place, , Pall | Mal 


CLASSICAL LITERATU RE “AN D SCHOOL 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY, 
I 


ATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Sth edition, revised and gnlarged from the last Edition of 








BOOKS 


the ori 
By JOHN KENRICK, ‘i ‘A. “@ vols. 8v0. 308. 
MATTHLZ’S SHORTER GREEK GRAMMAR, 


r the Use of Schools, 


Abridged by the Low Bishop of London. 5th edition, revised 
nd correc’ 


ted. 
By the Rev. J. EDW auDe. M rs 3s. bound. 
SCHELLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Translated from_the German, with Alterations, Notes, and 
Additions. By G. WALEER, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
LECTURES on the COINAGE of the GREEKS and 
N 


M 


ivered in fees ‘ inivereity of Oxford, 
EDWARD RARDW =i Pees of St. 


12mo. 


» Span’ 's Hall. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the PUBLIC and PRIVATE 
LIFE of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 
Translated from fee pete es Od HEINRICH HASE., 
ap 


INTRODUCTION to the. STUDY of the GREEK 
CLASSIC POETS 
By HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE, M.A. 
2nd edition. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


The PLAYS of ARISTOPH ANES. 
Edited, with English } Notes, and adapted to the Use of Schools 
Universitie: 
By THOMAS MITCHEL L, Esq. A.M. 
Already published, 
. The AC 2 gg ge 3vo. 105. 
2. e WASPS. 8vo. 
. The KNIGHTS, or the DEMAGOGUES. 


THE CLOUDS of ARISTOPHANES. 


BUTTMAN '$ ‘LEXILOGUS; 

Or, an Examination of the Meoning and Etymology of Words 
and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and other Greek Writera. 
Translated from the German, and edited, by the Rev. J. R. 

FISHLAKE, A.M. 8vo. “ 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of a IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERB 

With all the Tenses that ase ane sir formation, meaning, 

and usage ; accompanied Pe a complete Index. Tra 

by the Rev. J. et FISHLAKE, 8vo. In the press, 

Murray, Albemarle-street. 


8vo. 10s, 


8vo. 





every respect as excellent as those of the Original Edition. 





November, 18a 
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ETTSS SCHOOL ATLAS.—On the Ist of 


December. lem will appear, Part the First of the above 
work, containing TWO MAPS beautifully engraved upon Steel, 
and superiorly coloured, price 1s. 6d, ; to be continued monthly, 


This day, corrected to Nov. 15th, 18mo. & ThE price 4s. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY GUIDE; a con- 
cise BIOGRAPHY of the MEMBERS of BOTH HOUSES 


In small 8vo. with 6 Bngravings, ~y 6s. in handsome embossed 
inding. 
HE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT for 1838. 


London : L. A. Lewis, 15, Poultrv. 





of PARLIAMENT, their Connexions, Pursuits, Political Qpini- 
ons, we. chiety from C jons by the Members them- 
selves. By K. B, MOSSE, Esq. Parliamentary Agent. 

“No elector should be without this invaluable little volume.” 
—Sun. London: A. H. Baily & Co. 83, Cornhill. 


and completed in Eight Parts, forming a very cheap and superior 


Mh. caerable effort has been made to render this Atlas, both 
as respects accuracy and execution, one of the first of the pre- 
sent ;. and it wi 


school 

e maps of any but the most noted countries superfluous, 

“ch, besides curtailing the number, and consequent expense, 

pas the great advantage of giving the student a more correct 

knowledge of the relative situations of countries. 
7,Compton-street, Brunswick-square. 





be found in other respects superior to any Just published, price Is. 
7 


A VINDICATION of the BILL introduced by 
ION of CH 


he maps are of such a size as to render 


ajesty’s Ministers into Parliament for the ABOLI- 
H i -RATES in ENGLAND and WALES, 
By A MEMBER of LINCOLN’S INN. : 

In which will be shown, upon principles not yet considered, 
the injustice of the compelling payment persons not Members 
of the Church ; the refutation of calumnies against Dissenters ; 
the unjust appropriation of the Church Revenues; the claims of 
Bishops to be Senators ; and other important subjects, 

J. H. Starie, 59, Museum-street, 





On the 29th inst. will be published, (dedicated to Sir Charles 
Mansfield Clarke, Bart., M.D. F.R.S.) 2nd edition, and much 
enlarged, royal 32mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 
E MAR 





On Tuesday, November 21st, was published, 
Price One Shilling and PL Ag J 
HITE’S CaZLESTIAL ATLAS, or, an im- 
proved Epuemeris, for the Year of Our Lord 1838, 
wherein are contained the Places of the Old and New Planets 
the Eclipses, Occultations, and other Ceelestial Phenomena o 
the year; also a Complete Almanack, with an Appendix, con- 
taining Tables of Logarithms to Six Decimal Places ; of Logarith- 
mic Sines and Tangents to every Second Minute of the Qua- 
drant; and of Natural Sines, Tangents, Secants, and Versed 
Sines, to every Degree; with the Solutions of Plane and Spheri- 
cal Triangles. : % " % : 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. F.R.A.S. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and one of the Board of Visitors of the Royal Ob- 
servatory at Greenwich. — * 
*,* This Almanack, which has been agreat favourite with 
scientific men for nearly Ninety Years, has received consider- 
able improvements since it has been in the hands of the present 
Editor, and especially since it has been increased by a am 
mentary Sheet. The Tables of Logarithms, and of Logarithmic 
Sines, Tangents, &c., now published, have been carefully cor- 
rected by collation with those of Ursinus ; and these, together 
with the Rules and Theorems for Plane and Spherical Trigono- 
metry, will render the work highly valuable to Practical Astro- 
nomers, Mariners, Civil Engineers, and Teachers of Mathema- 
tics, as they will, in all the ordinary cases of Trigonometrical 
and Astronomical Computation, serve asa complete substitute 
for the more expensive Logarithm Tables. _ 
London: printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by 
George Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 


On Tuesday, November 2ist, was published, price One Shilling, 
rMHE MEDICAL ALMANACK; or, CALENDAR 
of MepicaL INforMATION, for the Year 1838, containing, 

with a complete Calendar of the Year, including the Risings and 
Settings of the Sun, Moon, and Planets, Times of High Water, 
Anniversaries, Church Festivals, &c. ; an account of the British 
Medical Corporations, with their Regulations ; Medical Chari- 
ties, Lunatic Asylums, &c,, with their Medical Officers, Days of 
e, 4 A alts € Admittance, Operations, &c.; a List of the British Medical 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Victoria and of William IV., | Schools, with their Hours of Lecture, Fees, &c.; an account of 
of Scott and Landon, of Mozart and Grisi, are its Embellish- | the various Medical Societies. Specific information on various 
ments. a ‘ subjects, viz.:—the Symptoms, Tests, and ‘Treatment in regard 
Miniature it is true, nay, less than miniature; but, like the gems | to Poisons; Dislocations, their Signs and Treatment ; Signs of 
of the antique, it is hoped that they lose nothing of their excel- | the Diseases of the Heart, Pericardium, Lungs, and Pleura; 
lence by their extreme smallness. x . | Treatment recommended by the Humane Society in cases of 
For the Poetry, with the exception of one, the Proprietor is | Suspended Animation ; Table for regulating the adequate Doses 
again indebted to the pen of L. E. L. of Medicine ; means of epocrtalning Che length of tine on lofent 
recently dead, survived its Birth; Table to regulate Bleeding ir 

ENTIRELY NEW AND MOST APPROPRIATE COM- Children ; New Medicines, with their Doses, and the Diseases 
PANION TO THE ‘ENGLISH BIJOU,’ in which they are beneficial; M. Lugol's Formule, &c. &c. The 

Enclosed in a hh on Case, 12mo. price 2s, 6d. Army, Ordnance, and Naval Medical Departments; Medical 

i ALB M TABLETS; Statistics, Chronology, Obituary, &c. &c. ; intended as a Sum- 
Six elegant and highly imoginative Arabesque Designs, illus- 


mary of ')seful Information, not only to the Profession, but to 
trative of the Poetry in the nglish Bijou Almanack for 1838,’ | the Public in general, in reference to Medical Institutions. 
ed and etched on Steel by T. H. Jones 


" London: printed for the Compan of Stationers, and sold by 
London: A. Schloss, 42, Great Russeli-street, British Museum. |} George Greenhill, at their Hall, Ludgate-street. 





THE ENGLISH 


Bijou 


ALMANACK, 


A powerful Microscopic 
Eye-glass (of half-inch 
focus),in tortoise-shell, 
corresponding in size 
with the Aleeneck, 





5. . 
Do, do. folding in @ tor- 
toise-shell case, 3s. 


for 1838, 


Perpetual Calendar for calculating the Duration of Gestation. 
In4 — 
SUPPLEMENT TO EVERY ALMANACK OF THE 
YEAR 1838; 
7 Engravings on . delineating a great variety of the most 
ole being a most novel and interesting Guide to a know- 
f the 
Woolhouse, Esq., 
2. 
e 29th inst. will be published, 
N 

TS. 
Size, Three Quarters of an Inch, by Half an Inch. 
bellished case, ls. 
rocco or vellum, 3s. 
Do. do. morocco, ele- 
By L. E. L. 


6d. 
IAGE ALMANACK and 
MOTHER'S MANUAL, with an Appendix, containing a 
By AN ENGLISH PHYSICIAN. 
to. post. price 3s 
Comprising a beautiful CHART of the COURSE of the PATH 
ofthe PLANETS for the Year 1838, with Explanatory Text; 
iki s of Fixed Stars, from the principal Constellations; 
we ALMANAC, and other useful Information of the Year: 
w 
inde o eavens, and particularly recommendable to 
Schools. From the German. With an Introduction, by J. B. 
A S. 
London: A. Schloss, 42, Great Russell-street, British Museum. 
On th 42, Great Russell-street, British Museum. 
i] 
CHLOSS’S UNIQUE CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR’S PRESEN’ 
Prices. 
Beautifully bound, gilt 
, in a high yam 
Begantly bound, t 
extra illuminated mo- 
Extra cases, in velvet or 
morocco, 2s. 6d. 
ntly illuminated and 
feautifully gilt, 5s. 6d. 
Do. do. fastened with 








springs, 75. 

This year this curiosity in art will be found to enshrine, 
besides the usual contents and information of an Almanack, 
subjects which grateful rémembrance and living loyalty, which 
literature and genius, which music and song, may recommend, 
even “in little,” to the general breast ; for the Portraits of Her 








Just published, 


THE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 


A new Plan (founded on the German and Prussian mode of circulating New Books,) for the constant and regular Monthly 
smpply, in Town or Country, of all New Works, as soon as published. Subscribers are assisted in the choice of New Books, by 
the publication of select Monthi Lists, and participate in theladvantages derived fro an extensive, Publishing Business being 
conducted in connexion with the Library. Families may unite in a single Subscription, and Book Societies are pupelied throughout 
Great Britain. Terms and particulars, as a single letter, on applicaiion (post paid) to Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square. 





This day, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Maps and numerous Plates by Major C. C. Micuet, K.H. 32s, bound, 


CAPT. ALEXANDER’S NARRATIVE 
Of an EXPEDITION to the COLONIES of WESTERN AFRICA, and 
ACCOUNT of the KAFFIR WAR in 1836. 


“A most interesting account of the Colonies of Western Africa.""—John Bull. — 
“ His account of the Kaffirs and their country is the most ample which has yet been laid before the podiic; '— Literary Gazette. 
This admirable work is written in a plain, manly, and vigorous style, It abounds with subjects of striking interest, both in 


snational and private point of view, and is likely to obtain that preseaiy which it so well deserves. Captain Alexander has 


tquitted himself ably in all respects, and justifies the selection which was made of him by the discerning patronage of govern- 
ment." — Messenger. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13,Great Marlborough-street. 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
Next week will be published, price 3s., handsomely bound and gilt, 


THE FAIRY ANNUAL, FoR 1838. 
Edited by ROBIN GOODFELLOW. 


Embellished with 20 Engravings, by eminent Designers, on Steel, and a variety of Contributions, in Prose and Poetry, by various 
Authors.—It is irnpossible to convey any idea of this unique little book in an advertisement, to appreciate which must be seen. 


To be had of all Booksellers. 





Also next week, in a quarto volume, price One Guinea, in embossed binding, 


THE GALLERY OF FINE ARTS, For 1838. 


Embellished with 33 large Engravings, from Designs by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A.,C. R. Leslie, R.A., A. Cooper, R.A., T. Stothard, 
R.A.. H. Howard, Raw He Pickers ill, RAG. Jones, R.A,, H. Corbould, A. Chisholm, F. Nash, T. Harper, A. M. Huffam, 
A Scheffer, &c. ; with accompanying Illustrations by various Writers. 


Also next week, splendidly coloured, 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS; 


A faithful Representation of the whole of the Royal and Civic Procession, as it egpensed, on its way from Temple Bar to Guild- 
lull, on the 9th of November last ; the whole measuring 9 feet 6 inches in length. 1t may be had either as a print for framing, or 


5 a portable sized book. 
see Published by J, ROBINS, Bride-court, Fleet-street, London, 





CHEAP AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

f CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S1I NOVELS. 

To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings 
each, every Volume to contain an entire Work, neatly boun 
and embellished with two Engravings by Greatbach, from 
Original Paintings by Cawse, made expressly for this Edition, 

APTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 
The First Volume will be published 
On January 1, 1838, and contain 
PETER SIMPLE (comevete), price 6s. 


To be followed b 
JACOB FAITHFUL, MR MIDSHIPMAN EASY, 
NEWTON FOSTER, T LING'S OWN, 

And JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
N EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


By Ricuarp BentLvey, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





I. 
HE NABOB’S WIFE, 
By the Author of ‘ Village Reminiscences.’ 3 vols. 


il. 
WALSINGHAM, THE GAMBLER, 
By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of * Ben Brace,’ ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 
Ill. 
THE SQUIRE. 
By the Author of 
* The Merchant's Daughter,’ ‘ The Heiress,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* A clever and attractive novel.” — Atheneum. 
IV. 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL 
3 vols. with numerous Illustrations by Hervieu. 
“ A singularly clever work. The conduct of the story is capi- 


tally arranged, and the events are extraordinarily striking and 
real.”’— Times. 


3 vols. 


v. 
TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLEGE; 
_,. including Anecdotes and 
ADVENTURES OF MILITARY LIFE. 
y the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 

Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ ‘The Country Curate,’ &c, 3vols. 

“From the first announcement of this new work we predicted 
that it would prove a rich intellectual treat, and its perusal has 
fully realized our anticipation. Every page teems with inci- 
dent and adventure.” —Sunday Times. 





: Published by the Author, at 369, Strand, 
HE COMPANION to the LAVEMENT 
PUMP ; comprising directions for assisting its application 
and promoting the eflicacy of that useful apparatus. 
_ ByJAMES SCOTT, M.D. Price 1s. 6d, 
Indigestion Unmasked; or, Remarks on the 
Habitual Use of Opening Medicines ; accompanied with Instruc- 
tions for Relieving and Regulating the Stomach and Bowels by 
simple and natural means. Bythe same Author, Price 3s. 6d. 
The Village Doctor; or, Family Medical Adviser ; 
describing, in a plain and familiar manner, the symptoms and 
mode of curing diseases ; containing nearly four hundred pre- 
scriptions. By the same. Price 5s. 


The following valuable Domestic Requisites may be also ob- 
tained of Scorr & Co. 369, Strand, three doors from Exeter 


Hall :— 

VOICE CONDUCTORS.—A small apparatus for 
moting hearing, on the same principle as spectacles assist the 
sight. Ladies wear them under their caps, and gentlemen 
with their hats, Individuals with defective hearing resort to 
this invention with delight. 

THE LAVEMENT FOUNTAIN.—The practice of 
habitually taking opening medicines may be justly compared 
with dram-drinking, as the stimulus requires augmentation as 
well as repetition, and produces irritation and debility. Un- 
fortunately, improper lavement machines have deterred persons 
from adopting a more rational and efficacious mode of preserv- 
ing a regular action of the intestinal canal ; but the new Lave- 
ment Fountain presents an apparatus free from all evils, espe- 
cially of throwing the fluid in gushes, and of introducing air inte 
the bowels. It resembles a small book, which, having no parts 
that require fixing, may be used comfortably by the most infirm, 
timid, or nervous, 

THE RESPIRATOR, or Breath Warmer, for prevent- 
ing the ill effects of breathing cold and damp air to persons with 
delicate lungs. 

THE MILK PUMP, on an improved construction, for 
drawing the Breasts without uneasiness, thereby preventing pain 
and inflammation. 

THE LEG BATH, in which the extremities may be 
conveniently Immersed to the knees in a very little fluid. 

THE STEAM INHALER for relieving coughs, colds, 
sore throats, and complaints of the chest, without inserting a 
pipe into the mouth. 

Sanctioned by the most eminent of the Faculty. 
INNEFORD'S INDIAN TONIC, for Weak 
Stomachs, Ague, Spasms, Flatulency, Indigestion, Loss 
of Appetite, Nervous Affections, and Constitutional Debility, 
as well as languor produced by a too free indulgence in the 
luxuries of the table, or excesses of any kind. To elderly per- 
sons it imparts a genial warmth, and gives a tone and vigour to 
the constitution. In all cases of exhaustion arising from mental 
or bodily fatigue it affords instant relief; and inalleviating sea- 
sickness it has been found most successful. _ 

The Indian Tonic has received the sanction of some of the 
most distinguished members of the medical profession, a large 
portion of the public press, as well as numerous private indivi- 
duals who have experienced its beneficial effects after all other 
tonics have failed. The following is among the recent notices 
of the public press :— 

“The most fashionable, the safest, and the most agreeable 
restorative now in use, is Dinneford's Indian Tonic. It isa sure 
remedy for indigestion, from which disease so many others 
emanate, and we believe that it possesses many other invalu- 
able properties, particularly for persons who have beeu exposed 
to the destructive influence of the Indian climate, whose con- 
stitutions will not bear the use of more powerful tonics, which 
too frequently are injurious to the system, and produce no good 
effect.""—Naval and Military Gazette. . é 

Prepared only by Dinneford, Chemist, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s,,and family bottles, at 22s, 
each. To be had of most respectable Chemists throughout the 
Kingdom. Wholesale Agents, Sutton & Co, 10, Bow Churchyard, 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 





On the 15th December, in 10 vols. super-royal 8vo. price 7/. 10s, cloth lettered, and Eight Guineas half-bound morocco, gilt tops, 











THE BRITISH CYCLOPADIA 





OF THE 


ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, NATURAL HISTORY, anp BIOGRAPHY, 








WHEN the present Work was commenced in the year 1832, and during the years of its progress through the press, it has sustained its character for unapproachable cheapness— 
bined with of typography, beauty of illustrations, and careful compilation, which renders the work a fair epitome of the present state of knowledge. In announcing ity 


completion, the Proprietors are anxious that a work on which they have bestowed much care and invested much capital should be appreciated by the public, and take that stand ay 
a book of authority and reference which they believe it to merit. 

The work differs from all others of a similar description in many respects: it is divided into Four Sections, each of which forms a Complete Work in itself, containing articles on 
all analogous subjects, written in a clear and comprehensive style ; and technical phrases, and other details which are only intended for the learned, have been carefully avoided. 


The First Division contains Treatises in every branch of 


Natural, Experimental, and Mechanical Philosophy, 


in 2 volumes, large 8vo. containing 1900 pages of closely-printed letter-press, interspersed 
with about 600 Woodcuts, and 50 Plates of Machinery, &c. engraved on Steel, 30s. cloth 


lettered, and 34s. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 


The Seconp Division contains Treatises on the 
Geography, Universal History, Literature, Law, and 
Politics, of every Civilized Nation, 


in 3 volumes, containing 2700 pages of letterpress, upwards of 1000 Vignettes engraved 
on wood, and 63 Maps of Countries and Plans of Cities; forming a complete Library of 
Statistics, adapted either for reading or reference, 45s. cloth lettered, 


History and Gene 
and 50s. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 


in any other work. 


numerous Portraits, M 


The Tuirp Division contains a Popular History of 
Animals, Plants, and Minerals. 


The various articles for this Division have been prepared in the most careful manner, ; 
authors eminent in their respective branches, and contains information not to be met 
In 3 vols. 45s. plain, and 3. 3s. coloured, cloth lettered; and 2/. 1d, 
and 3/. 8s. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 


The Fourtu Division forms a 
Complete Dictionary of Universal Biography, 


fs eee with peculiar care, and possesses a mass of information, such as no Biographiad) 
ictionary has hitherto presented, In 2 volumes of 960 


pages each, interspersed with 
s, and Resid drawn on Wood by Mr. T. Lanpsgge 











This day is published, to be continued Monthly, 


and other Artists of eminence. 


Price 30s. cloth lettered, and 34s. half-bound morocco. 


+ 


ILLUSTRATED BY TWO HUMOROUS ETCHINGS ON STEEL, 


SKETC 


HES 


The To1rp NuMBER, price ONE SHILLING, of 


IN LONDON. 


By the Auruor of ‘Ranpom REco.tections, ‘THe Great METROPOLIS,’ &c. 
This Number contains some curious Anecdotes and interesting Facts connected with the LUMBER TROOP. 


ALPHABE 





In shalt $v0, 2,42, oth boards, and 4s. 6d. bound in morogco, 


TS OF THE SC 


LENCES. 


For the Use of Schools and Self-Instruction. 


This series of little Volumes was undertaken with the design of furnishing young learners with plain, easy, and cheap introductions to the different sciences, at the same time 
making them more substantial and trust-worthy in fact and inference than has been usually done in introductory works. To attain this object it was necessary to exclude every unim- 
portant detail, and to condense into as small a compass as possible the valuable materials which had hitherto remained scattered through many volumes both British and Foreign. In 
poe them for the press, the aim of the Editor, and those Gentlemen who have assisted him, has not been directed so much to originality of information, as to present the reader, 

clear and intelligible language, with such facts as seemed to bear more immediately upon the principles of the science: it has therefore been laid down as arule to admit no technical 
terms in the text, without a plain and intelligible explanation of them, either as a foot-note, or otherwise. This plan having been strictly adhered to throughout the Series, these little 
volumes will be found highly useful both in schools and to those who wish to acquire the principles of a science without the aid of a teacher. 


The following Volumes are now ready, and others are in preparation :— 


ALPHABET OF INSECTS, explanatory of 
their Structure, Physiology, and Arrangement. 


ALPHABET OF BOTANY, explanatory of 
the Structure and Classification of Plants. 


ALPHABET OF GARDENING, explanato: 


of the Principles of Vegetable Physiol i 
tivation. r ae ae 


ALPHABET OF CHEMISTRY, explanatory 
= the he a of Chemical Combination, with numerous 


*,* These works 





ALPHABET OF ANGLING, a brief Natural 


History of Fishes, and instructions in the various modes of 
taking them, founded on the basis of Science. 


ALPHABET OF MEDICAL BOTANY, con- 
taining the Natural History and Botanical Description of 
Plants used in Medicine, with their Quslities. 


ALPHABET OF ZOOLOGY, explanatory of 
the Structure, Economy, and Habits of Quadrupeds. 


ALPHABET OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
explanatory of the general Structure and Laws of Matter. 


each volume, cloth lettered: 9s. 6d. embossed roan; and 10s. 6d. morocco. 








In small 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING IN WATER 


COLOURS, 


Being a Supplement to the Elements of Drawing and 


Pp 
Educational Course. By JOHN CLARK 


In small 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOUND APPLIED TO 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 


By WM. M. HIGGINS, F.G.S., Author of the EARTH, and other popular Works. 


LONDON: WM. S. 


The following will be published in a few days. 


ive published in Chambers’ 








ORR & Co. 


In imperial 8vo. in handsome binding, price 16s. 


GLEANINGS FROM NATURE; 


Containing FORTY-FOUR ETCHINGS of ANIMALS by LANDSEER, 
COLOURED CROUPS of FLOWERIN 
Habits) By ROBERT MUDIE. 


EDINBURGH: W. 


ALPHABET OF NATURAL THEOLOGY, 
ew of the Existence, Character, and Attributes of 


ALPHABET OF ELECTRICITY, detailing 
the general Laws, Experiments, and History of the Science. 
By W. M. HIGGINS, F.G.8. 

ALPHABET OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
explanatory of the Constitution of Continents, Islands, and 


ALPHABET OF GEOLOGY, Revolutions of 
the Globe, and the Theories by which they are exp! 
By W. M. HIGGINS, F.G.S. 


may also be had arranged in four volumes, forming complete Treatises on BOTANY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ZOOLOGY, COSMOGRAPHY ; price 7s. 6 
0. 





In demy 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 
A BOTANICAL LEXICON OF THE TERMS, 
FACTS, AND DOCTRINES OF VEGETABLE 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


By the Rey. PATRICK KEITH, Clerk, F.L.S. 


and FO’ 
G PLANTS, with popular Descriptions of thelr 


& R. CHAMBERS. 





Londou: Jamuus Hous. &. yoke Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Sa! 
ents ; for ScotLAND, Messrs, Bell & 


~atthe ATHEN 
Bradfat an e, Edin , and D, Cam 


UM OFFICE,?, Catherine-street, Strand, by Joun Francis; andsold by all Book 
mrbell, Glassow 


; for lawLanp, J,Cumming, Dublin. 
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